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Play Activities for the Retarded Child 


How to help him grow and learn through music, games, handicraft, 
and other play activities by BERNICE WELLS CARLSON and 
DAVID R. GINGLEND; Illustrated by Darrell K. Sweet. 1961. $ 4.00 


‘Most retarded children like to play; and when they play’’ say the 
authors, they not only have fun, but usually, develop physically, mentally, 
and socially — frequently beyond the realm of general expectation.” 

This book is written as far as possible in non-technical language ‘in 
the hope that it may be of use to those — whether educationist or social 
worker — who are engaged in social medicine in so far as it concerns the 
mental welfare of the young’. It offers games, crafts, and musical activities 
designed to develop certain skills as well as help the child enjoy himself. 


The activities match five key areas of development — mental health, 
social, physical, language, and intellectual. Each chapter follows a growth 
pattern ranging from the simplest activities for a child with extremely limi- 
ted ability to the more advanced. 

The chapters include : Need to Play; Informal and Imaginative Play; 
Follow the Leader and Choral Speaking; Music; Learning Handicraft Skills. 
With 72 illustrations, 

The book will be valuable both for parents and all who are responsi- 
ble for the community care of children. 


Poems with Power to Strengthen the Soul 


compiled by JAMES MUDGE. 320 pages. $ 3.75 


One definition of poetry is ‘“‘a record of the best thoughts and best 
moments of the best and happiest minds,”’ 

This beautifully produced gift edition contains 1,348 poetic gems 
from every age to answer the needs of every mood. Whether you seek a 
specific poem or a bit of inspiration, you are certain to find “just the thing’”’ 
among the selections in this anthology. 

The volume will be found not only a readable one, we think, but 
also an uncommonly useful one for presentation by those who would do good 
and give gratification to their serious-minded friends with a taste for religious 
poetry and a love for wandering in the “holy land of song,’’ says the learned 
editor in his Preface (P. XI) 

The selections are classified under 25 topics — Heroism, Courage, 
Independence, Greatness, Duty, Service, Brotherhood, Consecration, Peace, 
Humility, Contentment, Aspiration, Prayer, Joy, Affliction, Love, Hope, Faith, 
Trust, God’s Care, God’s Will, God’s Presence, Jesus, Life, Age and Death. 
Adequate indexes of authors, titles, and first lines enable the reader to find 
appropriate poems. 

Some of the poets represented are : Emerson, Burns, Coleridge, 
Longfellow, Shakespeare, Stevenson, Tennyson, Whittier, Wordsworth, Milton. 
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CHINA RECONSTRUCTS 


A Monthly Journal in English 
Published by the China Welfare Institute 
Chairman : Soong Ching Ling (Mme. Sun Yat-sen) 


Presents You With 


—40 Pages of informative articles by eminent writers and 
specialists on the great achievements in constructions and 
the new aspects in CHINA 


—Regular columns on stamps, the Chinese language and 
features of interest to women and children 


—Rich illustrations and coloured pictorial 


In the March 196] issue: 
THE MAN WHO TAMES MOUNAINS 
LONG LIVE SINO-BURMESE FRIENDSHIP 
EIGHT WOMEN TRANSFORM AN ISLAND 
PEARLS CLEANSED OF SAND 
NANKING MAKES ITS OWN CONSUMERS’ GOODS 
COMMUNE DINING HALL 


A WARM WELCOME FROM THE PEOPLE OF THE 
AMERICANS 


SUPPORTING OURSELVES IN YENAN 





SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1961 SO AS TO ENSURE 


YOUR GETTING CHINA RECONSTRUCTS 
REGULARLY | 


Order through : 


The Indian Librarian, 233 Model Town, 
JULLUNDUR CITY, India. 


Rates : One Year: Rs. 3.00 Two Years: Rs. 5.40 nP. 
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For Your Permanent Library Collection 


American Library & Book Trade Annual 1961 


This latest edition of the ‘‘American Library and Book Trade 
Annual’”’ provides wealth of library information in one compact volume. 
Annually brought up to date, it falls into two Sections: Part One is 
loaded with vital statistics —- about the library reading public, library 
building and running costs, personal salary and retirement scales, latest 
Federal and state library legislation, procedures for book fairs and ex- 
tg review media and book clubs, and production costs and book 
sales. 





New to this 1961 edition are: a comparison of professional 
library qualifications in Canada, the U.S. and the United Kingdom; 
charts showing the cost indexes for books and periodicals; international 
readership comparisons, etc. Part Two enumerates professional associa- 
tions, foreign and domestic, citing appropriate addresses and officers; 
lists library meetings and activities, their where and when; and not least 
compiles a buying guide for library supplies and equipment, 


“American Library and Book Trade Annual’ is available for 
$6.95 net postpaid from : 


R.R. BOWKER COMPANY 
62, West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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INDIAN LIBRARIAN 
Delhi Public Library-A Pilot Project 


By M. M. L. Tandon, Acting Director, 
Delhi Public Library, Delhi. 
To-day we find ourselves in the midst of a social and cultural revolu- 
tion. Moral and ethical values are being given new definitions. The society 
is in a state of rapid change and the common man is just dazed. He wants 
to have a clearer picture of what is happening around him. He must know 
something about his country; its economy and politics, his rights and responsi- 
bilities and also more about his own profession whatever it may be. In India, 
with its democratic form of Government, the education of the masses has, 
therefore, taken on a new emphasis. Books and other reading materials 
naturally have an important role to play. An adequate public library ser- 
vice thus is very essential for the social; material and cultural development 
of a community. 
Delhi Public Library, a pilot project jointly sponsored by Unesco 
and the Government of India was established in the year 1951 to serve as a 
model for public library development in South Asia and was inaugurated by 
the Prime Minister of India, Shri Jawahar Lal Nehru on 27th October, 1951. 
Besides providing an adequate book service to the Union Territory of Delhi, 
it was intended, inter-alia, to introduce the latest methods in the field of pub- 
lic library service, to provide study and observation facilities to working lib- 
rarians and to give technical advice to librarians and library authorities on 
library matters. It has been the primary objective of this library to make it 
possible for all citizens of Delhi, according to their needs and circumstances, 
to enjoy whatever benefits full access to books and related forms of reading 
material may bring them. There has been a constant effort not only to meet 
existing demands but also to encourage and stimulate more people. 
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The special features of the library lie in the nature of services provi- 
ded by it. It remains open for 12 hours a day and is being run not merely as 
a lending library but asa Community Centre to meet the cultural needs of 
the community. Group discussions, series of lectures, film showings and other 
cultural activities woven around books are arranged. 

The Book Stock 

During the short period of 8 years the library has built up a book 
stock of 166371 volumes. 98821 volumes out of this total are in Hindi, 33647 
in English, 28907 in Urdu and 4996 in Panjabi. Ona average 2000 volumes 
are added every month, the yearly expenditure on the purchase of books and 
periodicals and ‘théir binding being Rs. 1,05,000/-. There is a great demand 
for new titles in Hindi, Urdu and Panjabi and I am sorry to record that not 
enough new titles are available in these languages. There is an expressed de- 
mand for Hindi and Urdu books in Science, Technology and trades which we 
have not been able to meet due to non-availability of these books. 
Membership 


Every citizen of Delhi, man, woman or child irrespective of class and 
creed has a right to become a member of the library. The service is entirely 
free and the only formality to be observed is the filling up of an application 
form which should be attested by a responsible person a Municipal Councillor, 
a Lawyer, a doctor etc. The library has over 44,000 members on its rolls. 
Books for home reading 


Books are placed on open shelves and are freely accessible to the rea- 
ders who may browse around and select books of their choice. A complete 
card catalogue of books available in both the Lending and Reference Depart- 
ments is provided with author, title and subject entries. Readers’ Advisory 
service is also made available for those doing purposeful reading on special 
subjects and for those who find it difficult to get the books of their choice. 
The method of book issue is very simple. No signature is obtained from the 
borrower of a book; he has merely to present his borrower’s ticket along with 
the book he wants to take. The entire process takes less than a minute. Near- 
ly 7,00,000 books were issued for home reading during the year 1959-60, with 
a daily average issue of over 2049 books. Only one book is issued to a borro- 
wer at a time for a fortnight and it is interesting to know that ona average 
two to three persons read the book before it is returned to the library. A 
book which is already issued out for home reading and is required by another 
borrower can be reserved and made available to him as soon as it is returned. 
Borrowers, however, enjoy the privilege of secking extension of the loan for 
another fortnight if they make a request to that effect on telephone, by post 
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or personally. Readers are encouraged to suggest purchase of new books that 
are not available in the library. On receipt of these suggested titles, persons 
who had recommended the addition are informed and the books reserved for 
them. 

With open shelf system, with free membership open to all, with no 
guarantee or deposits, the library is in the midst of a great experiment. The 
faith reposed in the public fortunately has not been belied and out of over 4 
million books issued during the last 8 years, only a few hundred books were 
not returned. 

Reference and Information Service 


Besides this essential book service for home reading, a separate read- 
ing room equipped with newspapers ond periodicals is open to the public the 
whole day. The library receives 225 periodicals and 18 daily newspapers. In 
the Reference Section, a collection of over 6000 volumes is provided compris- 
ing of mostly encyclopaedias, dictionaries and other reference tools. Over 
700 books are daily consulted here. Information and quick reference service 
is provided on varried subjects on telephone, by post and personally in the 
Reference Section. The variety of human interests as revealed in the request 
for information excites amazement. 

Service to Children 

Work with children is a pleasure and provides satisfaction to those 
who want to see the future citizens of India intellectually sound and morally 
high. Special attention is paid to children for whom there is a separate sec- 
tion under the charge of a person specially qualified to attend to their needs. 
A Cultural Activity Room which is equipped with toys, mechanoes, wood cut 
letters, picture-books etc. is another attraction for children below five years 
of age. They are supplied pastels and colour boxes for painting and drawing. 
Story hours, news hours, radio programmes and puppet shows are arranged 
forthem. A reading room equipped with periodicals, reference material and 
books of general nature on various subjects is provided for children between 
5 and 15 years of age. The Children’s Section is tastefully decorated with flo- 
wers, paintings and pictures drawn by children themselves. From among the 
children there are over 8000 regular members who have the privilege of bor- 
rowing books for home reading and approximately 250 books are borrowed 
daily. It is gratifying to see that children coming from poor and lower mid- 
dle class families are taking great interest in books. 

Children between the age of 5 and 15 years are organised into vari- 
ous groups to cater to the cultural interests like drama, music and literature 
study and the group activities are conducted by children themselves. 
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Mobile Library 
In order to reach readers in the rural areas and in far flung urban 


areas the library has two Mobile Vans which visit 35 service points every 
week. Each of the vans can carry 3000 books and the stock carried varies 
depending upon the expressed need and demand of a particular service point. 
To rural areas for example we take simpler books, books on religion and those 
dealing with different trades. The arrival of the Mobile Van is an event in it- 
self in the prosaic life of the villagers and it is a usual spectacle that villagers 
keep on anxiously waiting for the visit of the Mobile Library. Special film 
shows are arranged on topical subjects to stimulate demand for more reading. 
There are over 5000 members who make use of this free service and the aver- 
age issue of books per visit is over 100 volumes. There isa great demand 
from more villages and some of the urban areas for the extension of Mobile 
Library Service and the purchase of more Mobile Vans is contemplated. 
Deposit Stations 

There are 19 centres in the city where we supplement the stock of 
small libraries by 800 to 1000 books. Readers can register themselves as 
members at these centres which are governed by the rules and regulations of 
the Central Library. The book-stock here is changed every month or more 
often if the Centre incharge so desires. 
Social Education Activities 

There is a separate Social Education Department for adults which is 
charged with the responsibility of organising cultural activities with the assis- 
tance of the participants. A number of autonomous groups such as Drama and 
Music, Social Studies Group, Literature Study Group, conducted by members 
of the Groups, themselves are functioning very usefully. The section arranges 
film shows, exhibitions, lectures, drama, debates and discussions. The library 
has a spacious auditorium with a modern stage for dramatics, lectures, film 
show etc. which is also made available to local social and cultural organisa- 
tions for conducting their activities. Use is also made of audio-visual aids 
like 16 m.m. projector, Epidascope, tape-recorder, radiogram etc. Gramo- 
phone Records are lent out to the public free of charge. Special recitals of 
linguaphone records in several languages are arranged for the learners. The 
library has thus become a popular cultural centre of the town. A novel ex- 
periment has been made in relaying instrumental back ground music in the 
reading rooms and this has greatly helped in enlivening the atmosphare in the 
the library. 
Literature for new literates 

Since assistance to newly literates forms an integral part of the service, 
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the library, besides making available the existing literature, has under- 
taken the production of high quality material for them. 36 easy-to-read 
books on subjects of adult interest have been produced with the assistance of 
Unesco. These booklets meant to serve as follow up literature for newly lite- 
rates, have been very well received by social education agencies all over the 
country. 
Advice and Training 

Advice on library techniques and procedures to libraries in India and 
South Asia forms another important activity of the Library. Librarians from 
different States of India and persons deputed by Unesco from Asian countries 
come to the library for observation, training and study. They are encouraged 
to adopt modern techniques in library service on their return to their countries. 


Reading Interests of the new reading public 

The Library with the financial assistance from Unesco has conducted 
two research surveys about what adults and children read, what their ex- 
pressed needs are and the present gaps between the literature available and 
that demanded. The report is intended to help writers, publishers, book- 
sellers and librarians in South Asia. 

The work done by the library during the last few years commends 
itself to a greater encouragement to public library development in Asia and 
it is hoped that the stimulus provided by it will have its influence felt all over 
the Asian region. The Asian countries who have been successful in throwing 
away the yoke of slavery need well integorated system of public library ser- 
vice for the enlightenment of their masses. Delhi Public Library has shown 
the way how it can be done. 





LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


‘‘ Library administration, braodly defined, includes all the things that go on 
from the time a group of citizens establishes a library to serve its needs, to 
the moment that library does something which helps a citizen. The objec- 
tives of the institution, and its methods, its facilities, and-its personnel — 
all are involved. To paraphrase a well-known definition, library administra- 
tion is as much concerned with men and materials as it is with their use in 
fulfilling accepted purposes.’’ — Errett W. McDiarmid, ‘“ Scientific Method 
and Library Administration’’, Library Trends, Vol. II, No. 3, page 361. 





SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 


A Special Librarian ...... is a librarian who, by virtue of special interests and 
talents, chooses to operate in a special discipline and for that purpose requires 
a broadend and intensified knowledge of his selected field — to which he must 
adapt the library techniques basic to all library practice. —Edward N. Waters 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Library Education, Council of National 
Library Associations. 
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Knowledge Classification on March 


By Anand Prakash Srivastava, 

Lecturer in Classification, 

Institute of Library Science, University of Delhi, Delhi 

Present day classification and its notation has plunged into the areas 

where the classificationists like Melvil Dewey, Bliss 
and Sayers would have feared to tread. The ques- 


tion arises how did it get this way ? Let us peep 

into its lineage and heritage, perhaps we can find 

some clue. This much is sure that the Modern 
classification did not conjure forth itself phoenix 
like, nor it sprung like ‘Athena’ full grown out of 
the writings of Ranganathan, Vickery etc. Its 
birth originated in the scholars’ desire to classify 
and identify. Its development paralleled with the 
proliferation of knowledge. Its versatility is, no 
doubt, an award of Ranganathan’s single-minded 
devotion, scientific thinking and analysis. The A. P. Srivastava 
classifiers all over the world have given thought to the present structure of 
classification. Appreciations and rejections have been obvious results. 

Emancipation of classification from the clutches of Alphabets 

The development of National techniques could be categorised into 
the following eras :— 

(1) Ancient era i.e. classification without notation. 

(2) Medieaval era 7.e. classification with rigid and semi-flexible notation. 

(3) Modern era 7.e, classification with flexible notation. 

Before the dawn of the 18th century, there was no notation, worth 
its name, attached to the library classification, the reasons were : 

(1) The extension of the specific subjects was still at the broader leval. 

(2) The clientele of the library was limited to a selected few, and they were 
the cream of the intellectual community. They never required any me- 
chanization and could have their way only through their encyclopeadic 
knowledge. 

(3) Libraries and librarians were not feeling the pressure of full grown demo- 
cracy which gave birth to the concept ‘Books forall’. It was at this 
stage that notation was in the clutches of alphabetisation and the use of 
non-decimal arabic numbers. Really speaking, there was no need for 
minute classification or for notation at that time. 
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KNOWLEDGE CLASSIFICATION ON MARCH 


The 19th century brougt in its lot many new philosophies. Concept 
of democracy had already established its roots. The slogans for universal edu- 
cation were shouted with great zeal by the utilitarian school and others. The 
industrialisation had started giving dividends. The learned bodies which had 
originated in the 16th century in the Renaissance Italy and had spread across 
Europe in the 17th and 18th centuries had established homes in the American 
and Asian Continents in the 19th and 20th centuries. These learned bodies 
were engaged in the intensification of knowledge. The population pressure 
was being felt and the fears of Malthusian theory were gaining currency in the 
growing population areas of the world. To undo the fears, multiplication of 
human resources was necessary, opportunity of the self-government, develop- 
ment of industries and many other factors made necessary for a man to learn 
and know his rights and duties. It was at this stage that Melvil Dewey who 
had felt the necessity of the organisation of documents in a library in a help- 
ful sequence, liberated the library classification from the clutches of alpha- 
betisation. His feeling was why should we not make use of the Decimal No- 
tation for enumerating the branches of knowledge and their subdivisions and 
give a helpful organisation to the documents in a library. Here emerged the 


first important feature of Notation which provided for hospitality although 
only in one direction. 


Dewey was ridiculed for his invention. Albiet, the librarians all over 
the world adopted the Decimal classification and those which had not adop- 
ted it by the end of the 19th century had to bear the curse as expressed by 
Lord Rayleigh in 1884 ‘In science by a fiction as remarkable as any to be 
found in law, what had been published, even though it be in the Russian 
language, is spoken of as known, and it is too often forgotten that the redis- 
covery in the library may be a more difficult and uncertain process than the 
first discovery in the laboratory.’”’ This was a challenge for the library pro- 
fession, denouncing the very existence of the creatures known as librarians. 
If we examine the state of knowledge in the last quarter of the 19th century, 
we find that the proliferation of knowledge had started although not with a 
dynamic speed. The librarians had the rescue in Dewey’s Decimal classifica- 
tion which worked well, rather very well in the organisation of documents etc. 
The retrieval of documents was well in control. But the dynamic growth of 
knowledge was not going to stop, it progressed towards a greater intensive- 
ness and documents dealing with the subjects of lesser and lesser extension 
had started coming up. The most powerful and ever alive gift of Melvil 
Dewey to the science of classification in securing hospitality of notation by 
decimal device had started feeling its inability against the dynamic growth of 
knowledge and its tactics. By the turn of 19th century. the librarians had 
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almost lost their faith in the utility of classification in general and Decimal 
Classification in particular, as far as the individualisation of the documents 
was concerned. 


Emergence of UDC Notation 

The urge for helpful organisation of documents and articles in periodi- 
cals and their rapid increase every year and the desire to keep track of this 
flood, made Henri La Fontaine and Paul Otlet to convene an International 
Bibliographical Conference in Brussels in 1895. This conference gave birth to 
International Institute of Bibliography (IIB) which sponsored the Universal 
Decimal Classification. This new scheme of classification primarily based on 
the structure of Decimal Classification had certain new features. Loyalties 
towards the concept of pure notation had to be given up in order to meet or 
to represent the exposition of intensified knowledge in the documents which 
were coming up atthat time. The inter-relation between the various sub- 
divisions of a specific field of study had already become the focus of the aca- 
demicians in the various branches of knowledge. In order to individualise 
types of relations and manifestations of subjects with other subjects, UDC did 
not hesitate in providing for a number of connecting symbols and several 
auxiliary tables. The mixed notation became a must and necessary amend- 
ments had to be made in the classificatory thought which was favouring pure 
notation. However, one would agree with Ranganathan that the greatest 
weakness of UDC was the adoption of the rigid DC core which has not only 
clipped the wings of the UDC in the design of its numbers but has also pre- 
vented it from providing for techniques like unscheduled mnemonics etc. 
UDC had also failed in enunciating suitable rules for the construction of class 
numbers. It had also fallen prey to synonyms. Its extravagant use of num- 
bers in representing various relations made it very expensive in its notation. 
But nobody can deny that UDC’s associations with Decimal classification 
showed a new way of representing the relations between the various units of 
thought without any limitation to the occurance of an isolate idea under a 
different field of study. 

From the historical angle the invention of DC and UDC could be 
grouped under the era of the classification with rigid notation. One would 
do justice in saying that UDC also belongs to the era of classification with 
notation but with semi-flexibility. 

Classification with flexible notation 


Ata time when DC and UDC, separately as well as jointly, were 
struggling to win over the peculiarities of the trend of the Universe of Know- 
ledge, which was proceeding towards greater minute specialisation along with 
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multiplication and inter-relatedness of various subjects of different orders, 
their rigid core was disappointing as far as the individualisation of such sub- 
jects was concerned. 

By this time Library Classification had undergone scientific treat- 
ment in the hands of Richardson, Hulme and Sayers etc. Sayers had worked 
out certain principles for the construction of the schedules of library classi- 
fication. His rules of a good notation, according to Sayers, were briefness, 
simplicity and flexibility. His emphasis on pure notation could not stand the 
trial, which was ultimately given up. It was with this background that Ran- 
ganathan plunged into the field of Library Classification and gave a scientific 
shape to the discipline. His first and the greatest contribution was the in- 
vention of the categories under many fields of study, however, it was not the 
last contribution. 

Facet-analysis 

The recognition of categories in each field of study was termed as 
‘Facet Analysis’ by Dr. Ranganathan. The important thing is not whether 
there are five or seven such categories, but the method of dividing a Basic 
Class into its categories itself. One could find justification of the statement- 
Ranganathan’s five fundamental categories are too many to start with and too 
less toend with. This obviously means that the number of categories in a 
Basic Subject will always depend on the expanding boundries of human know- 
ledge which bring with them greater complexity in the patrons of thought 
and also important alterations in the body of the recorded knowledge, and the 
changes taking place in the demands put forth by the library clientele. Com- 
ing back to Ranganathan’s fundamental categories, PMEST and by examin- 
ing it with the existing macro documents one will find that individualisation 
of a specific subject is well within the means of these five categories. Farra- 
dane acknowledges the utility of the Five Fundamental Categories by com- 
menting ‘‘The Colon Classification developed by Ranganathan in India repre- 
sents a radically new departure............ In previous system the necessity of 
co-ordinating concepts, instead of expecting to find them all by processes of 
sub-division, received only a small attention. In Colon, this need becomes 
the dominating principle. Shortened schedules with the older order of sub- 
division remain, but all complex subjects are dealt with by groupings of simi- 
lar concepts into categories of substantives, or facets, between which rela- 
tions exist by implication. ‘‘2 He further says, ‘‘This gives a great advance 
in flexibility of analysis, an organisation of a preferred order of facets gives a 
reproducible system capable of well-ordered notation. ‘3 With this concept 
of Fundamental Categories Ranganathan made Colon Notation hospitable or 
expansible at many points. This has been defined by Ranganathan, “‘Facet- 
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analysis is the mental process by which the possible trends of characteristics 
which can form the basis of classification of a subject are enumerated and the 
exact meusure in which the attributes concerned are incident in the subjects 
are determined. ‘4 Ranganathan maintains that facets are inherent in every 
subject and therefore, they are bound to influence the notation of a classifica- 
tion. 
Hospitality in Array 

Ranganathan has used the term ‘Array’ as a group of coordinate 
classes having the same universe of knowledge as the source of their deriva- 
tion. With the growth of knowledge the total number of coordinate ideas, 
calling for the place in the same array, went on increasing. The use of Arabic 
numerals was limited to nine coordinate places only. The practice adopted 
by the Decimal Classification and the Universal Decimal Classification was to 
assign the first eight digits (7.e.1-8) to eight important coordinate terms and 
to group the remaining coordinate ideas under the digit 9 by giving the term 
“Others”. This was not a happy situation. Ranganathan was dissatisfied 
with it and invented the principle of Octave Device by sacrificing the use of 
9 and using the numbers with 9 as the first digit and 1 to 8 second digit, 
third digit, fourth digit and so on asthe case may be. This gave immense 
hospitality to the array. Later on, in order to effect economy in the number 
of digits used to represent a coordinate idea, Ranganathan devised the con- 
cept of ‘Group notation" This can be found in the schedule of agriculture 
in Colon Classification. Keeping in view, the same purpose of economy in 
digits the concept of Telescoped Array, wherein all the classes are not of co- 
ordinate status but are accommodated in the same array, was worked out. 
This phenomenon is apparent in the Personality facets of Botany and Zo- 
ology schedules. In order to meet the problems of hospitality in the first 
order array (t.e. the array of Main Classes) in CC, Ranganathan adopted the 
‘Interpolation device’ which means that the equivalent Greek letters could be 
interpolated before the relevant Roman Capital letter. We can find the 
application of this device in the table of the Main Classes in CC. But now, 
Ranganathan has replaced the Greek letters with the help of the Octave De- 
vice in Roman capitals. 
Hospitality in Chain 

The requirement of Hospitality in Chain in the notation is mostly 
due to the passage of a specific subject from the classes of greater extension 
to the classes of greater intension. Dr. Ranganathan expounded the Canon 
of Hospitality in Chain 5 merely because the infinite nature of the universe 
of knowledge and the possibility of having greater number of classes which 
could be derived in succession of independent additional characteristics. The 
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philosophy of classification has so far a number of techniques at its command 
in order to meet the tactics of specialisation of the universe of knowledge. 
Gap device 

This device was popular with the library of Congress classification 
and the Subject classification. The greatest weakness of the Gap device is 
the extent of gap provided and that being surpassed by the development of 
knowledge. This is apparent that the progress of knowledge cannot be made 
limited to a certain extent. It is bound to grow and grow and hence surpass 
any amount of gaps provided for. 


Decimal] Fraction device 

It is the greatest contribution to the philosophy of classification by 
Melvil Dewey and has been adopted by the Standard Library Classifications. 
Ranganathan rightly evaluates it as a contribution of permanent value. 6 
However, the Deciinal fraction device itself is inadequate to meet the dyna- 
mic progress of knowledge unless it is joined by a number of other techniques. 
Ranganathan further says that the Decimal fraction device can provide Hos- 
pitality in Chain only for a single fold infinity of links; it cannot provide 
for Hospitality in Chain for a multifold infinity of links. It is to meet this 
requirement in the Notational Plane that the concept of facet analysis was 
invented by Ranganathan. 


The development of the notational techniques of library classifica- 
tion, after this stage, had been mostly due to Ranganathan’s researches. He 
gave us the concepts of Phase-device to meet the notational requirements of 
individualising the relationship between two or more classes — simple, com- 
pound or complex; the auto-bias device to individualise the phenomenon of 
the mutual denudation of two of the scheduled isolates; the subject device 
which attained a scientific shape and made it possible to take an insolate 
from any of the schedules for attachment at any point in the chain for the 
individualisation of its incidents; Levels and Rounds to facilitate the expan- 
sion of the Fundamental Categories. 

Categories into categories 


Facet-analysis was not the end of categorisation, it could well be said 
that it was the beginning of basing a scheme of classification on the concept 
of categories. The way Ranganathan postulated his Five Fundamental Cate- 
gories, it was apparent that categories could further be sub-divided into sub- 
categories. Another view of recognising the necessiry and providing for the 
sub-categories in a scheme of classification is due to specialisation of the 
units of greater intension. The progress of thought in the universe of facets 
is two dimensional. The growth in first dimention is enumerated in the 
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Notational Plane with the help of second zone. These enumerations exhaust 
the immediate universe of facets only partially. The example of exhausting 
the universe of Fundamental category Personality in the Main Class of 
Botany into Cryptogamia and Phanerogamia could be assigned to the first 
dimension. The classification of the Fundamental Category in the first 
dimension obviously depends on one or one set of characteristics. The divi- 
sion in the second dimension is also done on the basis of one or a set of cha- 
racteristics. We find that the part of the plant is the characteristic applied 
in the second dimension. The result is that the mutual denudation between 
the isolates of the first demension and the second dimension takes place e.g. 
roots of the flowering plants. Ranganathan has given the terminology of 
Levels for this phenomenon in a fundamental category. The only category 
which Ranganathan has excluded from the postulate of Levels is the funda- 
mental category of Energy. However, the concept of Rounds, more dynamic 
and powerful than Levels, is postulated for the sharpening of Energy. It 
might be the concept of Levels or Rounds, both of them may be understood 
by the term sub-categories of Fundamental Categories. 

The sub-categories used are of two kinds : 
(1) Sub-category of array type; 
(2) Sub-category of chain type. 

The sub-category of Array-type means that the sub-categories of a 
facet are of almost coordinate status e.g. group and organ in the Personality 
facet of the Main Class Botany. 


ORGANS 
OF 
PLANT } 


wre 


In this case we find that the organs of plant are not derived from the uni- 
verse of group of plants. The immediate universe of both the entities is Per- 
sonality facet of the Main class, Botany. 








The sub-category of Chain-type is different from the sub-category of 
Array-type, as far as the structure and the status of sub-categories is con- 
cerned e.g. in the Main Class Literature, the first thing we get is the language 
of literature; second thing is the form of literature; third thing is the author 
in literature and the fourth thing is the work in literature. 
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We find that the universe of language falls within the universe of Literature; 
the universe of form within the universe of language; the universe of author 
almost within the universe of form; the universe of work within the universe 


of author. This clearly indicates that the relationship between the various 
sub-categories is of Chain-type. 


The terms ‘Part’, ‘Portion’, ‘Constituent’, and the concept of ‘Whole 
and not whole’ troubled the library research circle in Delhi. Ranganathan 
has given an account of these terms in his Depth Classification, 27 Levels 
and Problems 7. If we examine the connotation of the term ‘Sub-categories’ 
it seems that in the Verbal Plane this term is more expressive. 

Ranganathan has mentioned 8 one unsolved problem i.e. non-availi- 
bility of an objective method for determining the correct steps of modulation 
while moving from one sub — category to the next. As far as the sub-catego- 


ries of Chain-type are concerned there is no such problem of modulation. 
However, in case of sub - categories of Array-type some objective principles 


for the determination of sequence between sub-categories will be required. 
Apart from ‘Resolvability’ we can also depend on literary warrant in general 
and the principles of helpful sequence in particular. 
Phase and Intra-facet Relation 

The phenomenon of relationship between the various Main classes 
and the relationship between the various aspects of the main classes are not 
new. The scholastic trends indicating such relations were already current in 
the later part of the 19th century. One should not wonder if Melvil Dewey 
could not provide for such relationships in the first edition of Decimal classi- 
fication. It was probably due to his attempt, of course the first attempt, 
to make use of numbers for the translation of units of knowledge that he 
gave individual treatment to each unit. Giving individual treatment to each 
unit is decidedly the first step which any pioneer classificationist would have 
taken. The question of relationship between the various units is a factor of 
later in time to the individual units themselves. It is with this considera- 
tion that UDC having felt the necessity of bringing out various auxiliary 
tables by including the Colon and plus signs. With the passage of time know- 
ledge proceeded towards intensification and specialisation. In a specialist of 
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the 20th century we had ascholar who would deal with the minor units 
belonging to various Main Classes. Hence, the documents covering the minor 
units of more than one Main Class came in plenty. Necessity being the 
mother of invention, the libraries were in search of the individualisation of 
the documents having mutual denudation either between the Main Classes 
and their facets or between the facets of the same Basic Class. In the latter 
case, facet analysis was the solution. However, the peculiar case of the two 
isolates belonging to the same facet and having some kind of relationship was 
to be solved. In the beginning Ranganathan confused this peculiar issue with 
the concept of Phase Relationship, but the minute analysis of the problem 
made it clear to Ranganathan that this peculiar phenonmenon is not Phase 
Relationship but something else which was ultimately identified with the 
Intra-facet Relationship. The terminology could be simplified by saying that 
‘the relationship between the two isolates of the same facet.’ This device 
was of great use in handling the depth classification and for that purpose 
translation or individualisation of micro-units of thought. 


Once the phenomenon of relationship between the two units was 
noticed and provided for in the Colon Classification the obvious question was 
the various types of relations. Ranganathan’s experience indicated five 
types: general; bias; comparison; difference; and influence. One may feel 
that these five types are not enough and there are bound to be many other 
types of relations. Vickery has mentioned in his paper ‘‘Depth classification, 
24 Common Facets and Phase relations” 9 various types of relations. His 
suggestions are based on the requirements of the Patent Offices of various 
countries. It is possible that some of such relations may appear in macro- 
documents in about a decade. The progress in this field is going to depend 
on the future trends in the field of knowledge. 


Versatile Notation 


The importance of notation in a scheme of classificatfon was very 
much established even before Ranganathan. The mixed notation was the 
only alternative to strengthen the hands of a classificationist. The number 
of species in a mixed notation developed gradually. Ranganathan started 
with three species and at present Colon Classification has four. Mixed nota- 
tion has served well the requirements of the translation of ideas into num- 
bers. Gradually, the numbers developed into the shape of a semi-language 
which has been called the artificial language of ordinal numbers by Rangana- 
than. Apart from many contributions of the mixed notation the most im- 
portant one is the concept of ‘zone analysis.’ One could safely say that it is 
a by-product of mixed notation. The peculiarity of the zone analysis is the 
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provision of hospitality in an array of any order. This peculiarity has made 
knowledge classification a living force and is one of the greatest counter-tac- 
tics at the command of a classificationist in his struggle with the tactics of 
the universe of knowledge. The justification of zone analysis is found in the 
idea plane and the different species in the notation simply meet the require- 
ments of idea plane. The emergence of the tool of efficiency table is due to 
zone analysis. This table is capable of analysing the versatality of a scheme 
of classification. 
Method of work 

Methodology in essential is any discipline which has to develop. 
There had been a method which worked as the guiding principle for Dewey. 
Editors of the UDC too depend on a methodology for the construction and 
development of its schedules. It is a matter of investigation to find out the 
details of the methodology adopted by Dewey and UDC etc. At least this 
can be said that the method of the division of work was not adopted before 
Ranganathan, who thought of the existence of division or categories in the 
field of knowledge. This could be considered the first salient feature of 
Ranganathan’s methodology. The second feature is the division of work 
into various planes (idea, verbal, notational). This method helped a lot in 
considering the passage of knowledge classification from ideas to numbers. 
The third feature of Ranganathan’s methodology is associated with the ca- 
nons of knowledge classification. The fourth feature is obviously, the impact 
of mathematics on idea plane in general and in notational plane in particular. 
With these features of his methodology he had been in a position to give 
proper analysis to things in the idea plane and suitable synthesis in the no- 
tational plane However, the peculiarity of his working could be put in the 
following works. He questioned the classificationist of bygone centuries, 
then he consuited those who were his contemporaries, but none of their rep- 
lies was to his satisfaction. Having the background of mathematics he turn- 
ed in upon himself, and started doubting the validity of everything as if he 
was never told anything by anybody. He began to examine things himself 
in order to find out a representative scheme of classification. The result was 
the more he thought, the more problems he got. He solved these problems 
with the help of his analytical mind, single-minded devotion and experience, 
here emerged an analytico-synthetic classification. 
Conclusion 

Decimal classification was fully valid some 70 years ago. UDC may 
start sinking in near future. The fates of these two schemes may also be 
the fate of Colon after some decades. The success of a scheme of classifica- 
tion and its continued validity is going to depend on the provision for 
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developments and constant devotion by a group of persons. Miss Barbara Kyle 
(10) has evaluated the worth of the various schemes of classification in the 
following words, “‘of all these two are more or less obsolete (Brown and 
Cutter), two are moribund but might be revived by blood transfusion of new 
thinking (Dewey and UDC).’”’ The same author speaks ef Colon Classifica- 
tion as ‘‘is examines as perhaps the best of the published schemes, exempli- 
fying the most original and the most creative thinking in the field.” 

The generation of young librarians coming up all over the world is 
aware of values in classification and the awareness of these values is bound 
to take knowledge classification to the unknown frontiers. 
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EXPANDING ROLE OF LIBRARIES 


Three booklets on the expanding role of libraries, including their pro- 
gress in gathering and coordinating scientific material, have recently been 
published by the Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa., as num- 
bers 4, 5, and 6 in the Drexel Library School Series. Booklet no. 4, entitled 
Science, Technical Libraries and the Education of Special Librarians, comprises 
four papers delivered at the dedication of the Drexel Library Center on De- 
cember 8, 1959. John P. McGowan (Franklin Institute Library, Philadel- 
phia) was joined by Burton W. Adkinson (formerly of LC and now at the 
National Science Foundation) in discussing different phases of the question 
“Where Will the Scientist Find Information ?’’; and another LC alumnus, 
Jehn C. Rather (now with the Library Services Branch, Office of Education) 
was joined by George S. Bonn (New York Public Library) in explaining the 
importance of ‘The Education of Special Librarians for Technical Libraries.” 


Teaching and Reading, an address delivered by Drexel’s President, 
James Creese, on April 8, 1960, in Washington, Del, during the celebration 
of National Library Week, constitutes booklet no. 5; and no. 6:is devoted to 
Libraries, Education and Society, an address given by Representative John E. 
Fogarty of Rhode Island at Drexel on May 17, 1960, and the Library School 
Alumni Association, when Representative Fogarty was presented the Dis- 
tingnished Achievement Award. 
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The British Museum Moves Ahead* 


Excerpts from a speech delivered by Sir Frank C. Francis, Director and 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, to a meeting of the Research Section 
of CLA-ACB heldin Ottawa on 20th October, 1960. Sir Frank was visiting 
Montreal Ottawa and Toronto at the invitation of librarians in Eastern Canada 
and the Canada Council 


This is an interesting time to be talking about the British Museum 
because events have conspired to make 
this era the opportunity for a really strik- 
ing development both in the library activi- 
ties and the museum activities. Inciden- 
tally, I have found museum problems ex- 
traordinarily similar to those of the lib- 
rary and to present the same sort of 
challenges. 

The original building of the Bri- 
tish Museum was Montague House, a gen- 
tleman’s residence which was adapted for 
museum purposes in 175%. It has provi- 
ded the site for the present building. As 
it is now the main building was completed 
in 1850. This was the period of Panizzi 

Sir Frank C. Francis and a major expansion of the library came 
during his term as keeper of the Printed books and as Principal Librarian to 
which office he succeeded in 1856. 

Deposit provisions were fully observed and resulted in a consider- 
able increase in the book collection. Panizzi increased the size of the library 
from about 150,000 to 200,000 volumes to well over one million. One of his 
problems was to adapt the building to this expansion. His expedient was to 
fill in with a reading room and stacks out of some space which had originally 
been designed as a large courtyard inside the building. The Reading Room 
was in the centre and the bookstacks were built around it and particularly in 
the four corners of the former courtyard. This opened in 1857. 

While this was a brilliant idea at the time, it obviously contains the 
seeds of its own destruction. The library is beautifully situated as the cent- 
ral reference points for all the different parts of the museum. But it is quite 
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clear that once you put a library inside a prison it cannot expand, and while 
it is designed to hold two million volumes it has since grown to something 
like three times that size. 

Two expedients have been adopted to meet this problem of size. 
First of all, the newspapers were removed. A special newspaper library was 
built in the early part of this century and that enabled all the bulky volumes 
of newspapers to be taken away. There are no newspapers in Bloomsbury 
now except those printed before 1800 and one complete set of The Times. 
The second expedient was to rebuild the bookstacks while retaining the puri- 
ty of the architecture. Three floors of stacks were redesigned to make six. 
Fortunately the original stacks were built in fairly spacious terms. The pro- 
cess of rebuilding was two-thirds completed before World War II broke out. 
Other stacks destroyed by fire during the bombing were also rebuilt. So now 
the stack space houses a good many more books than had ever been contem- 
plated but at the most they allow only for ten years’ growth. 

Ihave never tired of speaking about the Reading Room even to 
those who know it well. It was remarkably successfnl achievement both 
from the point of view of library design and also from the point of view of 
pure architecture. It is one of the most impressive rooms I know and is a 
great tribute tothe architect and Panizzi. But from the point of view of 
library service it is a very difficult room indeed in which to work. Now this 
brings up a point which is of considerable interest to me. In all discussions 
about space for a library the one thing that preoccupies planners is the stor- 
age of books. The problem that has not been fully discussed is the provi- 
sions of facilities for allowing the books to be easily and fully used. In the 
British Museum, despite the fact that we have a very fine reading room, the 
possibility of adding further reading rooms is absolutely out of the question. 
It must sound odd that we have no periodicals reading room. We have no 
bibliographical reference room and we cannot provide these kinds of services 
in the present building. So — the great problem has been not only to pro- 
vide storage for books, which I consider easy to solve, but the much more 
difficult one of providing adequate space for the full use of the books. 

This is the state which we are in now. You can guess with what 
enthusiasm we greeted the idea, put to us just after the war, that we should 
acquire a totally new site on which a new library building could be built. For 
a variety of reasons the economic climate was not very suitable for elaborate 
building projects just after the war, but the time has now come when we can 
go ahead and plan. Now the site that we have been given — well it has not 
been given to us, it has to be bought — is immediately in front of the old 
building. It isa very expensive site. For those of you who can recall 
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Bloomsbury, it extends from Bloomsbury Street on the west to New Oxford 
Street and Bloomsbury Way on the south and Bloomsbury Square on the 
east. It covers seven and a half acres which will certainly give us enough 
room to build a reasonably comprehensive and reasonably well organized 
library building. This new building will be for all the library departments. 

Now perhaps I should say a word about the organization of the 
Museum. The British Museum is made up of twelve separate departments. 
They are not all equally large but they all have equal status. The Library 
Departments are: the Printed Books Department, which contains about six 
million volumes; the Manuscript Department, which has a very extensive 
collection of manuscripts; the collection of Oriental Books and Manuscripts 
and the collection of Prints and Drawings. These Departments are associa- 
ted by reason of their activities but they each have their own Keeper, as we 
call the heads of the various Departments, and they are not responsible at 
all for co-ordinating their work with each other, but only with the Principal 
Librarian. I don’t need to tell you, as an audience of librarians, how jealous- 
ly each department guards its independence and the problem of co-ordinating 
the various departments into one whole is by no means an easy job. Apart 
from these, of course, we have the Antiquities Departments which cover the 
various cultures of the world. All are, at the moment, equally separate de- 
partments of the Museum. 

This does not present all that many problems but certain features 
of this division of responsibility have become most awkward in recent years 
and they are particularly obvious in certain of the specialized collections. We 
hive, for instance, a very good collection of musical manuscripts and they 
are, of course, in the Department of Manuscripts. We also have a very good 
music library, consisting of printed books, and this collection is in the De- 
partment of Printed Books. One of the difficulties is to co-ordinate these 
two separate activities. The problem has become somewhat exaggerated re- 
cently by the fact that the Department of Printed Books has become the 
recipient of the Royal Music Collection which is a very large collection of 
music and which is not only printed music but also manuscript music. In 
fact it contains the whole of the Handel Collection, some ninety autographed 
Handel manuscripts. The same problem, of course, applies to printed maps 
and manuscript maps. Here we are faced with an overlapping of purchases. 
This is a state of affairs which must be rectified. It is unlikely at the mo- 
ment that we can make a separate department for music and a separate de- 
partment for maps, although this may ultimately happen. But what I am 
determined must happen is that there be some common room where all the 
manuscript maps and all the printed maps can be consulted at the same time. 
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Another of the problems that I think affects not only the British 
Museum but all libraries is the problem of size. Now this is a hobby horse 
of mine. Size seems to me to be one of the significant factors that librarians 
have to bearin mind. Up toa point the bigger the library, the better the 
library. It is our pride that if a reader comes to the British Museum he can 
verify all the footnotes he wants withont going elsewhere. Well, that is fine, 
but once a library gets very big, size does put itself as an obstacle between 
the user and the books, whether it be the time to seek out what he wants 
from the shelves, or the need for patience in searching for what he wants. 
He may have the time, but he may not have the patience. I think thisisa 
very real factor, because, as librarians, we tend to be so familiar with that we 
are doing, and so familiar with the ways around the catalogue and the ways 
around the shelves, that we forget that readers have not our expertise. The 
plain fact is that readers are often not willing to put up with size if it means 
that they have to do alot of work themselves. I was astonished. in fact 
shocked, when one of the professors of the University of London, who uses 
our library a lot, said that he could not be bothered to look up entries he 
needed in the catalogue. It was too much trouble. This confirmed my feel- 
ing that one has to do something about size. 

Now we turn to the most attractive side of the picture — the spe- 
cialized collections such as maps and music, those collections which are large 
in themselves but which are homegenous and under close control. They have 
been much more successful in many ways in dealing with material and in pre- 
senting the material to readers. Now if these premises are corroct then the 
large library can only begin to do its work properly, can only begin to make 
its collection available, can only begin to give the library real vitality, if the 
collections are divided into small groups and if the homegeneity of certain 
subject can be exploited. This is what we want to do in our new building. 
We are going to try to plan several reading rooms. There is nothing vitally 
new about this, but we are going to try to provide for some specialization 
with a considerable degree of coordination between the various specialized 
sections and specialized reading rooms. These specialized reading rooms will 
perhaps be connected vertically with the horizontal general reading rooms. 
The special collections of music, maps, rare books may be on the floor im- 
mediately above the general reading rooms. 

Now a further point comes in here which we want to exploit in our 
new building. The British Museum, as you know, is not an open access lib- 
rary. We have gone on the assumption, and I think quite rightly for a large 
library, that one cannot plan for complete open access. But we hope that 
we shall be able to provide a considerable amount of open access for all the 
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specialized reading rooms. We want, if possible, to design the building so 
that the stacks for specialized open access work will be connected vertically 
to the building with additional closed stacks underground. 

This brings me to a question which at the moment mystifies me and 
one on which I hope for some research. My question is: Is there an ideal 
size for an easily used library ? I am interested in this not only from the 
point of planning our future British Museum Library but from an additional 
practical point of view. While we are planning this new building we in the 
British Museum are also travelling along anew road. We are going to take 
charge of a new National Science Reference Library. The British Museum 
Library, like most of the great national libraries, has tended to be humanis- 
tic in its approach. We have been remiss in developing our scientific collec- 
tion but we are now going to control and administer this National Science 
Reference Library. The initial book stock will be made up partly from the 
science collection of the Patent Office, which has a considerable scientific lib- 
rary, and partly from own scientific collection. This library which will be 
in a new Patent Office Building is designed to hold half a million volumes. 
It was felt that this figure would provide for the necessary literature and for 
an easily usable collection. As I mentioned; no one has worked on this ques- 
tion of size. Is a library of half a million books easier to use, from the point 
of view of the person who has access to the shelves and uses it daily, than a 
library of a million volumes ? This question has a realistic background for 
me and it is something of a confession. When we originally planned this Sci- 
ence Library of a half million volumes it was without too much precise 
arithmetic. It has recently been pointed out that if, as a good science lib- 
rary, we have about 25,000 serials, we will fill the library completely with 
volumes of serials alone in twenty years. This is a problem but I still feel 
that alibrary of half a million is about the right size for current use. I 
should add, of course, that we are not going to throw books away at the end 
of that time. They will be stored with the main British Museum collection 
and I hope that if people require the books that have been taken off the 
shelves of the Science Library that they will be made available by a system 
of transportation from the main British Museum building. 

At the moment I am speaking without any actual plans on paper. 
The climate has to be appropriate for elaborate library planning and it is 
only now that the plans for the new building have really been considered by 
the Keepers of the Library Departments. We are now in a position to go to 
an architect and give him a reasonable brief on which to plan. We have only 
bought a certain amount of the site but the whole of it has been designated, 
in the current Government jargon, for the library and now it is only a matter 
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of the Treasury and the Ministry of Works between them finding about two 
and one-half million pounds to buy the site. We shall, I hope, soon be ina 
position to find the architect or to try and find the architect. We must find 
an architect who is able to design a building which will be satisfactory in it- 
self, satisfy all our requirements, and not quarrel too severely with the classi- 
cal Revival facade of the old building. Actually we are in somewhat of an 
architectural dilemma. The site is divided into two, in a way, by a church, 
which is a very fine church and which has been declared an ancient monu- 
ment which cannot be pulled down — and quite rightly so. But unfortu- 
nately it comes almost in the middle of the south side of the site. From one 
point of view this is not as bad as it sounds because there is the aesthetic 
opportunity, which is a very attractive one indeed, of keeping the church as 
a feature for a monumental avenue to the present building. This will give an 
open approach to the facade of the building, displayed in all its magnificence. 
One can picture an almost Venetian scene with a large piazza with the church 
on one side of it slightly narrowing right up to a vista of the colonnade. One 
keeps one’s mind on the aesthetic appeal rather than on the fact that the 
building will be divided into two. 


I have brought with me the first volume of the British Museum 
Catalogue. I did not dare come on this side of the Atlantic without this 
passport. I am very glad to be able to tell you that this project is now 
launched and that the first volume has been dispatched to subcribers. 








INDEX TRANSLATIONUM : International Bibliography of Translations 
Paris : UNESCO. Volume 12. 1961. 739p. Paper: $18.50. 
Cloth: $20.50. (Bilingual English-French) 

This twelfth annual volume of Index Translationum (new series) con- 
tains bibliographies of translated books published in 1959. A total of nearly 
219,000 items are listed in the new volume, which represents 63 different 
countries; counting the bibliographies contained in the previous volumes, the 
Index has catalogued a grand total of 240,633 translations in 12 years. 


The translations are uniformly arranged according to the country in 
which they are published, and are further subdivided by subjects under the 
10 general categories of the universal Decimal Classification system. A sta- 
tistical table, showing the number of translations listed in each category with- 
in each country, and a general index of authors of the works catalogued, 


complete the volume. 


Unesco’s purpose in publishing Index Translationum is to provide an 
annual listing of all translated books published throughout the world on any 
subject. With its assistance, person interested in international cultural ex- 
change can follow, from year to year, the flow of translations from our coun- 
try or one cultural region to any other, and it further assists in tracing the 
works of a specific author as they appear, in translation, in the various langu- 
ages of the world. 


Index Translationum, provides, in a uniform and convenient hand- 
book, detailed information which will permit all those directly or indirectly 
interested in translations (whether writers or translators, publishers or book- 
sellers, librarians, bibliographers, scholars or scientists) to procure works in 
the fields of their major interest. 
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Planning A Library Building 


By V.S. Rastogi, M.A., B.Sc., Dip , Lib. Sc. 
Agra University Library, Agra 

Planning is the very essence of modern civilisation. It means a fore- 
thought to give a proper shape to our abstract ideas and to give a definite 
body to our mental pictures. It helps us in avoiding pitfalls and shortcom- 
ing which possibly we may face later on. Planning in buildings and specially 
for library buildings is of utmost importance. 

Library is a place of public utility and according to the modern con- 
cept of librarians, it is a place for all, without any distinction of caste creed 
or sex. This demands that the library should be so situated as to be within 
easy reach of the largest number of persons, i.e. not very far away from the 
heart of the locality it has to serve. Secondly a library satisfies the mental 
needs and apetite of its users. This pre-supposes complete absence of the din 
and bustle of the city life, rattling noise of the factories and of hackneyed 
carriages plying on the roads. Thirdly constant reading and writing causes 
strain over eyes and brain, therefore, it is essential that some sort of green 
and flowery grassbeds may be provided just adjacent to the building where a 
tired eye could rest. The green grass will also serve as a check to dust and 
dry air. Fourthly the outer appearence of the building should be so attrac- 
tive as to attract the passers by and - to create an urge in them, at least once 
to visit the library and to taste its benefits. 

The concept of a seperate and planned library building is of a very 
recent origin in India. Formerly libraries were attached to some mother 
institution and were housed along with them. Any building which could 
house a few almerahs full of books was considered fit to be a library building. 

Thanks to the pioneering efforts of Padmashri Dr. Ranganathan that 
the Central Government, the University Grants Commission, the authorities 
governing the libraries and the public in general have begun to take interest in 
library matters. The results of these efforts and interest are well evident from 
the fact that within twelve years of the post-independence era some very fine 
library buildings have sprung up in Northern India. 

Library. building plays an important role in the nature and service 
ofa library. Itisagood structure that makes possible good accomodation 
and comfort to the readers, with a consequent increase in their interest in the 
library, sufficient shelving space for the ever increasing number of books and 
good working conditions forthe staff, which in turn helps a great deal in 
increasing their working effeciency. To build a really good and useful library 
building the co-ordination of two skills viz. the librarian and the architect. is 
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very essential. It is the competent librarian who knows that what are his 
requirements and what should be the ideal combination and location of the 
various departments of the library inside the structure. The architects role 
is to give a practical shape to the librarian’s imagination, to give a beauti- 
ful look to the building, to provide proper ventilation and natural light inside 
the building and to give proper strength and support to the building to make 
it long lasting. Therefore, for the good of the library it is necessary that be- 
fore taking into hands the construction of a library building, the services of 
a competent librarian who understands his job well and posseses previous ex- 
perience of library building planning, must first be secured. 

Before going into the details of library structure, one has first to 
understand the present day concept of the library and its services. Library 
is a temple of learning where books are kept for use, personnel is employed 
to help the readers, techniques are evolved to facilitate the search of his or 
her book and to save the time of the reader. The primary aim of the modern 
library is to give quick, efficient and satisfactory service to every one coming 
to the library in search of knowledge and truth. It is always a growing 
organism, and every department of it registers growth with the passage of 
time. 

Modern library building is to be planned with the concept of open 
access system, where every reader is allowed free access to shelves to choose 
his or her book. When such a facility is provided, it becomes necessary to 
take proper protective measures to check the unauthorised passage of books 
out of the library. To acheive this the building should have only one exit 
cum enterance, no outer verandas and all windows and ventilators of the 
building should be covered with a wire mesh of such width as not to allow 
any book to pass through it. Secondly the inside structure ofa library 
building to a great extent will depend upon its nature and the service it has 
to provide to its clientale eg. a university or a specialised library will need 
carrels for individual study and research, while a public library will demand 
a seperate section for children anda hall for women. To fulfill the ideals 
cited above an academic library should have the following departments. 


Stack Room The portion where books and other printed material are 
housed in the library is known as stacks. Formerly when ‘books are for pre- 
servation’ was the dictum of the day books were kept in almatahs under lock 
and key and were stored upto the ceiling of the room. The new concept 
‘Books are for use’ and of quick service has outmoded this idea. The closed 
door almarah system has given way to open rack system. It is economical 
in installation and saves time both of the reader and of the library staff. The 
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rule of quick service says that a book can be kept at a place highest which 
can easily be approached by a man of average height standing on the floor 
and raising his hand. If expressed in concrete terms a book should never be 
kept at a height more than six feet ie. the height of a unit rack should not 
exceed seven feet. This concludes that to give a stack room a height more 
than eight feet will be a waste of space in the vertical direction. 


Books kept in open racks require every protection from direct sun- 
light and damp air. Therefore, all windows of the stack room should open 
in the North-South direction and any opening in the East-West direction 
should be avuided as far as possible. 


The great pressing problem to find accommodation to the ever increas- 
ing number of additions to the library stocks has baffled the librarians all 
over the world. ‘Library is a growing organism’ is said mainly for books. 
Though with the passage of time library does register an increase in all of 
its branches, viz. readers and staff etc., yet nothing rises so stupendously and 
rapidly as books in stock. Increase in the annual budget, increases 
the annual acquiring capacity of the library. This increase in the form of 
annual purchase can be visualised and calculated and due accommodation can 
be planned for it for the coming thirty to forty years, but the unforeseen 
and unimaginable flow of gifts from philinthropists has outwitted the libra- 
rians. eg. the transfer of Shri Asutosh Mukherjee’s collections to the Cal- 
cutta University library and Pandit Moti Lal Nehru’s Law collections to the 
Benares Hindu University library caused a great space finding problem to 
these libraries To overcome this difficulty considerable fore-thought is ne- 
cessary to visualise the future expansion of the library and while planning 
the library building due area should be left for future expansion of the stacks. 
The expansion in the horizontal direction creates two problems. Firstly in 
the ever fast growing cities of today it is difficult and at times very costly to 
leave area or to acquire the adjoining area for future expansion. Secondly the 
after additions in the building look like patch works and spoil the symmetry 
and architectural beauty of the building asa whole. Therefore, the modern 
day practice is to expand in the vertical direction. As the books form of a 
heavy mass, the expansion in the vertical direction presupposes strong foun- 
dations to support the weight of ever increasing printed material, racks, 
roofs and walls. The example of Cambridge University library and other 
national and university libraries of foreign countries of having eight to twelve 
tiers one above the other well shows the tendency of growing in the vertical 
plane. 


The question of designing the racks so as to house the maximum 
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nuinber of books in the least space and calculating the shelving capacity of a 
tier is a seperate subject by itself. 

READING HALL CUM REFERENCE HALL: Next to the stacks, 
reading hall forms an important part of the library. Every modern library 
performs two big services, along with many other minor services. The one is 
lending and the other is reference. By lending service is meant books given 
on loan to readers for home reading while reference means consultation of 
books within the library premises. For this service the provision of a read- 
ing hall isa necessity inside the library building. It should be located in 
the back of the building, as far away from the road and the lending counter 
of the library as possible; so as to maintain maximum silence and minimum 
disturbance. 

While planning a reading hall great care should be taken to provide 
the greatest convenience and comfort to the readers and to accommodate a 
good number of them at a time. Though the strength of the readers coming 
to the library for consultation at one time will mostly depend upon its nature 
and the nature of the clientale it serves, yet an average sized library should 
provide a seating capacity for nearly sixty to eighty readers at a time. Given 
due latitude for table chair and gang way area, Mr. Ashburner estimates that 
a reader occupies nearly thirty square feet of the floor area i.e. nearly two 
thousand to two thousand five hundred square feet floor area should be pro- 
vided for the reading hall. Some readers come to this section of the library 
for serious study and sit for long hours, therefore, good and comfortable 
chairs become a prime necessity. Secondly table accommodation for each rea- 
der should be so planned as to encourage and help to individual study rather 
than to joint study. Principles of acoustics should also be kept in mind 
while designing the hall, so that it may not cause resonance and echo later 
on. For this purpose sharp corners be avoided, walls and ceiling of the hall 
be covered with sound absorbing materials such as baggies and floor be car- 
peted to avoid disturbance through walking. The hall should be decorated 
so as to give a pleasing and soothing effect to the tired eye. Beautiful paint- 
ings of the learned men who have acheived fame in fields of science, art and 
literature hung on the walls will inspire the readers. There should be suffi- 
cient number of windows to make the hall airy and to provide ample supply 
of natural light. Smoking inside the hall should be strictly prohibited, be- 
cause it causes a dingy and chocking atmosphere and annoys the non-smo- 
kers. Perfect cleanliness should be maintained so as to avoid flies and to 
give a tidy look to the hall. Provision of carrels for individual study and 
research will doubly add to this utility of the library. 

Many serious readers and research scholars come to the library who 
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like to sit and study there from morn till ovening, therefore, the provision of 
a small lounging room attached to the hall becomes a necessity. Comfort- 
able coaches, lounging sets, easy chairs, a lavatory cum bathroom attached to 
it are the essentials of a lounging room. Provision of heating and cooling 
artangements according to the nature of weather should also be a considera- 
tion. While providing all these amenities care should be taken that they are 
not misused and the lounging room does not become a shelter for idlers, or 
it does not turn into a gossip room. 

LENDING COUNTER : This is the busiest and most popular sec- 
tion of the library. Few persons have time and interest to sit and study in 
the library. They want to take books home and read at their leisure. Lend- 
ing service of the library originated with the concept of the first law of lib- 
rary science and gained momentum with the passage of time and public re- 
cognition of the idea ‘Books are for use’. Library lends book out of it book 
collection maintained in the stacks, therefore, to obtain quick and easy ser- 
vice it is necessary that it should be located just adjacent to thé stacks and 
that one of the stack doors should open to the counter. It should be near the 
main enterance of the library. This position gives two advantages. Firstly 
it saves the time of the reader as they have not to walk much, secondly as 
majority of the readers leave the counter after satisfying their individual 
needs, the great hustle and bustle ends there and the serious reader studying 
in the reading hall, members of the library staff working on the technical 
aspects of the library work, are not disturbed. 


The Counter should be made quite spacious so as to allow easy 
movement of staff members, book trolleys and readers. Sufficient accommoda- 
tion be provided for charging trays, books received from return and for other 
official records maintained at the counter. Nature of the counter work de- 
mands great accuracy and expediency. Therefore, all necessary comforts of 
life e.g. good amount of natural light or artificial light in its absence, suffi- 
cient fresh air, heating or cooling arrangements according to the nature of 
weather be provided to the counter staff. This will increase their working 
efficiency and in turn good service to the readers. To avoid rush at the 
counter arrangements should be made to follow queue system. Huge rush at 
the counter desk is bound to disturb the counter assistant in his work. 
Keeping in view the future expansion of the library clientale, from the very 
beginning the counter be so designed, that as and when need arises it could 
be easily split up into two, one exclusively for issue and the other for return. 

Just adjacent to the counter provision should also be made for a 
ready reference desk, from where all inquiries regarding the library service 
and petty references can be responded. 
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LIBRARIAN’S ROOM : Librarian is the chief executive of the lib- 
rary. He forms an important link of the trio, books, reader and the librarian. 
He is the pivot round which the whole library rotates. Mr. Ashburner is of 
the opinion that in a big library where the strength of the staff is quite high 
and there are departmental heads responsible for the smooth working of their 
own department, it is not necessary that librarian’s room should occupy the 
central position. But in a small or medium sized library, where the whole 
responsibility is shouldered by the librarian, it is essential to give him the 
central position to maintain contact and vigilance over the various services 
of the library. In every case the location of the librarian's office should be 
such as to be easily approachable to readers, for whom the whole library 
structure is built up. Needless to add that according to his high office, this 
room should be made quite comfortable. 


TECHNICAL SECTION AND OFFICE : Though it forms an impor- 
tant part of library, yet the lay reader is not concerned withit. Its work 
is always a work behind the curtain. It is the engine room from where the 
power is distributed to whole of the library. The work performed here is of 
a very sternous nature and demands whole hearted attention and the least 
disturbance. Therefore, it should be located ata distance from the main 
enterance and the lending counter, where there is always hustle and bustle. 
It should be near to the Jibrarian’s room to make occasional consultations 
and advice easy. To increase the efficiency of the staff, sufficient natural 
light, ventilation, seasonal amenities, good accommodation for each member 
of staff and his paraphernalia e g. table, chair, almerahs, racks etc, and wide 
gangways for easy movement be provided. 

BINDERY AND PROCESSING ROOM: It should be located just 
adjacent to the Technical section to maintain an easy supervision and com- 
munication. It forms a close link between the Technical section, stacks and 
the counter. Good accommodation is necessary here to house the various ma- 
terials, tools, machinery of the bindery, damaged books waiting for binding 
and already bound books waiting for despatch to the stacks. Sufficient floor 
area for the bindery staff to work is also necessary. 

PERIODICAL’S HALL: Journals and periodicals form an impor- 
tant counterpart of books. They supply the current information. A library 
without journals will be supplying stale information and thus failing in its 
ideals. All requirements as described for the Reading hall hold good for this 
too, except that provision be made in this hall for the display of journals. 
In a small library it can easily be combined with the Reading Hall. 

DISPLAY HALL: It should be between the main enterane and 
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counter. Here the catalogue cabinets, new arrivals, books of timely demand, 
library notices and other things which the library wishes to bring to the no- 
tice of its readers are displayed. The things should beso displayed as to 
give an aesthetic look. 

MEETING ROOM: The scope of the modern library is not limited 
to the supply of information through printed matter. It also strives to im- 
part education and information by arranging lectures of learned men and 
through other audovisual aids such as radios, television, gramophone records 
and film shows. With allits necessary accessories such as seating arrange- 
ments, screen etc., a hall is needed for this purpose. For a small library 
where there is paucity of funds and accommodation reading hall on occasions 
can be used as a meeting hall. 


OTHER ACCESSORIES : For a large iibrary where readers come in 
large numbers and from long distances, the provision of a lavatory, bath room, 
water room, cafeteria, cycle stand, motor garrage, etc, become a necessity. 
Mr. Ashburner is of the opinion that if these facilities are made available just 
near the library by some other public body such as municipal board or city 
corporation, the library needs not to waste its funds for the construction and 
upkeep of these accessories. 

Provision of a small room in some off corner of the building should 
also be made where the refused material of the library e.g. waste paper, used 
packing cases, gunney bags pending auction can be housed. A small cloak 
room near the gate is also a necessity for a good library where the personal 
belongings of the readers can be kept while they are in the library. 

If due consideration is given and accommodation is provided for the 
above mentioned departments in the library structure the services of the lib- 
rary will definitely prove a success. 








LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
Prize of Rs. 500/- 


The Indian Library Association has announced a PRIZE OF Rs. 500/- 
for the best essay in English, not exceeding ten thousand words, on the 
LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN INDIA. This essay should reach the office of the 
Indian Library Association at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Gariahat, Calcutta, by the 30th June, 1961. 
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Telescoping in Colon Classification 


G. D. Bhargava, M.A., D. L. Sc. 

Department of Library Science, 

Vikram University, Ujjain 

In a scheme of classification, Telescoping is a phenomena in which 

the isolates in two consecutive arrays and facets, as viewed form the Idea 

Plane, are put into the same array and facets, as the case may be, as if they 

are co-ordinate isolates, as viewed from the Notational Plane. In the Colon 
Classification, this phenomena is used both in the arrays and the facets. 


1 Telescoped Array 


Telescoped Array is ‘an array of isolates in a scheme of classification, 
made of an Isolate and its Sub-isolates, as viewed from the Idea Plane, but 
whose Isolate Numbers appear to be co-ordinate ones, as viewed from the No- 
tational Plane.’ In other-words, when the first order array and the second 
order array in the Idea Plane are telescoped into the first order array in the 
Notational Plane, the phenomena is called as the telescoping of arrays. The 
following illustrations will make this clear : 


11 R6 Indian Philosophy 

Consider the following array in [ P ] facet of R6 

Indian Philosophy : 

Hindu Philosophy ... Isolate of Order One 
Vaisesika, Nyaya 
Sankhya, Yoga 
Purva Mimansa 
Vedanta 
Advaita 
Visistadvaita 
Dvaita 

91. Charvaka School one ... Isolate of Order One 
9%. Jaina School = nas 

94. Buddhistic School zg = 


Viewed from the Notational Plane, all the above isolates appear to be co- 
ordinate i.e. of the same order or isolates of Array of Order One. However, 
when viewed from the Idea Plane, | Hindu Philosophy, 91 Charvaka School, 
93 Jaina School and 94 Buddhistic School are the only co-ordinate isolates 
of the Array of Order One. The isolates 2 Vaisesika, Nyaya ; 3 Sankhya, 
Yoga ; 4 Purva Mimansa and 5 Vedanta, when viewed from the Idea Plane, 
are the isolates of the Array of Order Two with 1 Hindu Philosophy as their 
Immediate Common Universe. But their Isolate Number consist only of one 
digit-exactly one digit as their Immediate Universe has one. This is tele- 
scoping of the array of Order One and array of Order Two. Isolate 1 Hindu 
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Philosophy is thus an isolate at Telescoping point and the isolates 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 are the isolates telescoped. 

There is a further telescopy in this schedule in view of the fact that 
6 Advaita ; 7 Visistadvaita and 8 Dvaita consist only of one digit — exactly 
one digit as their Immediate Universe 5 Vedanta has. 

Thus in R6 Indian Philosophy there are two isolates at Telescoping 
point — Rl Hindu Philosophy and R5 Vedanta. 


12 I Botany 


Botany deals with the study of two kinds of plants. One is Crypto- 
gamia-a plant without a flower. The other is Phanerogamia - the flowering 
plant. Consider the following array in [ P] facet of 1 Botany : 

Cryptogamia pom ... Isolate of Order One 
Thallophyta 

Bryophyta 

Pteridophyta 

Phanerogamia one ..- Isolate of Order One 
Gymnosperm 

Monocotyledon 

. Dicotyledon 

Viewed from the Notational Plane, the above isolates 1 Cryptogamia ; 2 
Thallophyta ; 3 Bryophyta and 4 Pteridophyta appear to be co-ordinate 1.e. 
of the same order of array. However when viewed from the Idea plane the 
isolates 2; 3; and 4 are the isolates of order two only, with isolate 1 Crypto- 
gamia as their Immediate Common Universe of Order One. 

There is a further telescopy in this schedule as isolates 6; 7; and 8 
are subordinates to or subdivisions of the isolate 5 Phanerogamia, when view- 
ed from the Idea plane. 

Thus in [ Pj facet of I Botany there are two isolates at telescoping 
points — 1 Cryptogamia and 5 Phanerogamia. 

13 Geographical Divisions 

° In addition to the Main Classes of the Colon Classification, we find 
this phenomena of telescoping in the other schedules. Consider the following 
isolates in the schedule of the Geographical Divisions : 


World 

Mother Country 
Favoured Country 
Asia 

Europe 

Africa 

America 

Australia 


Viewed from the Notational Plane, all the above isolates appear to be co-ordi- 
nate i.e. of the same order of Array. However, when viewed from the’ Idea 
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Plane, the isolate 4 Asia ; 5 Europe ; 6 Africa ; 7 America and 8 Australia 
are the isolates of the Array of Ordor two only with isolate 1 World (the 
only isolate of order one) as their Immediate Common Universe. Thus, there 
is telescoping of the array of order one and the array of order two, with iso- 
late 1 World as an isolate at telescoping point. 

For fixing the order for the isolates 2 and 3 in Geographical Divi- 
sions, it may be noted here, Dr. Ranganathan has applied the principle of 
‘Burnt-chariot and Lost-horse’ (q7rq-{y-qB-sI{q-FqYTq), Besides, the Princi- 
ple of Literary Warrant compels to place isolate 2as Mother Country and 3 
as Favoured Country. 


2 Telescoped Facets 
In the Colon Classification, we have also the phenomena of the tele- 


scoped facets. This arises out of the concepts of Systems and Specials. The 
generic name for both is Amplified Basic Class. Here are the Specials and 
Systems taken irom the main class ‘L Medicine’. 


Specials Systems 
L9C_ Child LB Ayurveda 
L9E Old Age LC Siddha 
LOF Female LD Unani 
L9H Tropical LL Homeopathy 
L9U8 Aviation LM Naturopathy 
L9V War 


L9X Industry 

The concept of Specials and Systems need clarification. 
21 Systems 

Dr. Ranganathan had recognised the concept of Systems in the Idea 
Plane and has provided it in the Notational Plane. System ina (BC) are 
provided by the Chronological Device. The chronological number is added 
to the Basic Class number. The epoch used in the formation of the system 
is the year chosen as the one in which the system was first expounded. Since 
systems are not invented every year or even every decade, it is sufficient to 
add the century digit in the Basic Class number for the System, viz., LL will 
mean Homeopathic System of Medicine invented in the 18th century. Here 
the first L denotes the (BC) Medicine, while the second L is the digit used for 
denoting the 18th century in the Chronological Divisions. 
22 Specials 

Dr. Ranganathan is of the opinion that Specials arise out of the res- 
trictions imposed in the Universe of Basic Classes. They are unlike systems 
and arise from differences in hypothesis and postulates etc. Let us take the 
concrete examples. In the main class L Medicine, L9C (Child medicine) and 
L9E (Old age medicine) restrict the Universe of the living body of man to 
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that of one within certain age limits. The field of study of each of these is con- 
fined to the problems that are peculiar to the restricted age group concerned. 
Similarly medical problems peculiar to the different fields are studied in the 
context of that field, viz. the medical problems of the Industrial workers will 
be studied under the specials LOX. 


Specials in the Main class ‘C Physics’ are the studies of physical phe- 
nomena. In ‘J Agriculture’ the Specials are achieved with abnormal restrict- 
ions in soil, water supply and temperature. 


The study of micro-thoughts in the Basic Classes, derived from the 
Universe of Knowledge, are instrumental in bringing these Specials very often. 
Dr. Ranganathan, about the end of 1951, decided that the results of study 
within an abnormal or restricted range of some of the factors should not be 
mixed up with the documents of some other study. The provision was there- 
fore made that the Specials should be individualised by the device of Ampli- 
fication by the use of Roman Capitals as a base for the same. 


In general the System Isolates and the Special Isolates figure as Per- 
sonality facets. They are indeed treated as different levels of personality facets. 
According to Dr. Ranganathan a Special is [1P0] and a System is [1P(-1)]. In 
other words, a Special is a personality of level ‘Zero’ in the first round; while 
a System is a personality of level ‘Minus one’ in the first round. To bring out 
the consequence of the recognition of Systems and Specials in the idea plane _ 
and their accommodation in the notational plane, we shall consider the follow- 
ing sequence of isolates in the Main Class ‘‘Medicine’’. 


Group One Group Two Group Three 
[1P1) [1P0} [1P(-1)] 
L. Medicine L9A Specials LB Ayurveda 
LI Regional system L9C Child medicine LC Siddha 
12 Digestive system L9H Tropical 


Let us overlook the first digit ‘L’ denoting the Main Class Medicine. 
What remains then in the above isolatus constitutes the Array of Order one as 
viewed from the angle of the notational plane. But as viewed from the angle 
of idea plane, it is not so. The digits in the isolates do not belong to the same 
array ; they do not even belong to the same facet. They belong to different 
facets, forming different levels of the Personality facet, as indicated above. 
Thus three different levels of personality in isolates belonging to the three 
different groups stand telescoped into a single array in the notational plane. 
We may call it Telescoped facet. However, the facets stand seperated in the 
Class Nnmber of a subject presenting two or all three of these facets. Different 
amplifying facets and the ordinary facets can be combined to get expressive 
and co-extensive class numbers. The following examples will make this pheno- 
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mena more clear : 


L214 Dentistry 

L9C,214 Dentistry of Child 

L:3 Physiolgy of human body 

LB:3 _‘ Physiology of human body in Ayurvedic system 
L214:54 Prevention of dental diseases 

L9C,214:54 Prevention of dental diseases in children 





LB,9C,214:54 Prevention of dental diseases in children according to 


Ayurveda. 
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E. Nesit Memorial Prize of £500 


THE 1962 COMPETITION 


ERNEST BENN offer a prize of £500 for an unpublished work of 
fiction written for children in 10-14 year old age group. The prize is an 
outright payment not an advance against royalties and Ernest Benn will 
publish the book under their usual royalty agreement. Manuscripts 
should be submitted before 30 June 1962. 


Conditions of entry are: 


Manuscripts must be unpublished and should be submitted in type- 
script either direct to Ernest Benn or through a literary agent. 
(Illustrations should not be sent with the manuscript.) 


Manuscripts must be written in English. English translations of 
books first published in other languages are eligible provided that 
they are submitted with the authorisation in writing of the copy- 
right holder of the original. 


Preference will be given to a preSent-day family story. (The average 
length of a story of this sort is 40/50,000 words.) 


If in the opinion of the selection committee no manuscript submitted 
is worthy of prize, or the prize should be divided between more 
than one of tbe entries, Ernest Benn reserve the right to withhold 
or divide the prize accordingly. 


The following have kindly agreed to act again as the Solection Com- 
mittee : 


Miss Noel Streatfeild 

Mr. David Davis, Head of B. B. C. Childrens Hours 
Miss Kathleen Lines, author of ‘From Four to Fourteen’ 
Manuscript should be addressed to : 


E. Nesbit Memorial Prize, ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
Bouveries House, Fleet Street, LONDON EC4. (England) 
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School Libraries 


By M. M. Job, Ayyampilly* 
Delhi University Library, Delhi. 

The progress of a country is mainly depended upon the education of 
its citizens, The education can be of two types- formal and informal. Formerly, 
education was strictly adhered to text-books i. e. formal type education. 
But now the trend in the educational sphere has changed from the formal to 
the informal one. This change in the system of education has demanded a net 
work of libraries. These libraries have to play an important role in moulding 
the character of the people of the country. For that purpose, reading habit 
has to be created and encouraged in the people in their early stage of life. In 
order to create this habit every school must be provided with well equipped 
libraries. , 

When the system of education becomes compulsory, libraries in 
schools have to shoulder a greater responsibility in guiding the students than 
at present. The school library can create literary as well as artistic tastes in 
stndents. A library, where the mind is moulded as in a workshop, inspires 
the developing mind of children. It can also create a capacity for thinking 
which is the sign of an educated man. 

The school-going age is the most important period of a man’s life. 
But it has not yet received the requisite attention it needs. This is the per- 
iod where the habits and impressions are framed, interests and tastes are de- 
veloped. It is very easy to create reading habit at this age. Moreover this is 
the proper time for giving them proper guidance. So the need of libraries in 
schools is self-evident. 

The mere presence of a library will not help the students much unless 
they are properly guided by the librarian or teachers. The approach of the 
librarian towards the students in the school library must be such that it 
should not create the least misunderstanding. 

Library services have become a part and parcel of education. 
They are inseparable features of educational advancement and cultural eman- 
cipation. But the present position of school libraries in India is not in good 
stead. Even there are many schools without a library. Though there are many 
schools having libraries, they are not upto the mark in serving the purpose. 
In Western countries, library services in schools have developed to a great 
extent. These schools libraries are kept very attractive and they are provid- 
ed with suitable materials for all age groups of students. At the same time 
in our country there is hardly one room provided for the same purpose. If at 








* Under Training in Diploma in Library Science Class. 
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all there is one room, it would be kept under lock and key most of the time. 
Moreover they are kept under the ‘guardianship’ of teachers who rarely get 
time to look after its work. 


Majority of our people are illiterates. Even those people who are 
educated have got little reading habit as they are not trained properly during 
their school education. Usually, people are in the habit of reading books for 
the sake of recreation than for getting any information. It is partially due to 
our undeveloped book market and lack of publicity regarding good books, and 
partially due to our carelessness. These unfavourable circumstances prevent 
our students and other people from getting proper reading habit. But we can- 
not keep idle any longer. The best method to eradicate this evil element is to 
equip the schools with good libraries and provide for all the schools, educat- 
ion free and compulsory. 

Now we shall see how the reading habit can be-created. Library in 
a school must occupy a place of maximum accessibility. It means that it should 
be centrally situated. The size of the school library is depended upon the num- 
ber of students that is studying in that particular school. The library must 
be properly ventilated. If necessary, artificial lights should be provided. The 
library must be constructed in such a way that it could attract the attention 
of the students. 

The rooms can be decorated with light coloured paintings and pic- 
tures. It must contain a large stock of good collections. Children in the age 
group of five to ten like adventurous and fairy stories very much. At the same 
time, students from ten to fiften years of age like books of biographies, travels, 
detective stories, novel, etc. The size and get up of the books play an impor- 
tant role in attracting the students especially in the age group of five to ten. 
Books selected should be attractive and of convenient size. It must contain 
good illustrations and bold printing. In order to attract the students to books 
different methods have to be employed. The books should be displayed and 
replaced before they grow stale. It can be done every two weeks. At the same 
time the form of display can be changed. These displays must be done in such 
a way so that it could attract the students easily at a distance. In displaying 
books of paintings and current topics may be useful. Ina school library a 
separate room is necessary for story-telling. This is more or less essential for the 
development of a child’s intellectual imagination and thinking capacity. In 
America this method was adopted a few years back. From there it began to 
spread to various countries of Europe and has now become an accepted func- 
tion of school libraries. Discussion groups and debating cluos are to be or- 
ganised in the library. Newspapers and periodicals are to be exhibited. Diff- 
erent kinds of audio-visual materials are to be provided with. Two library 
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periods in a week must be included in the school time table of every class. 
Some lectures regarding the use of the library and books can be conducted 
during these periods or they may be asked to do some reference work. It is 
desirable to keep some kind of attendence of students in the library especially 
for the age group of ten to fiften. Teachers must be responsible in bringing to 
library those students who are below ten years of age. They must guide the 
children in co-operation with the librarian. For the successful functioning of a 
scholl library, a well trained librarian has to be appointed. It will be much 
better if it isa lady librarian, because she knows child’s psychology very 
much. 

The school library must be for the students alone. It should not be 
allowed to be used by the public. On the contrary, public libraries can help 
school libraries in providing books on loan. Those schools which are not pro- 
vided with any forms of library can become a deposit centre of a public lib- 
rary. Such a system is obviously better than not having any kind of library 
facilities. It may be at present, the only way out to provide a small school 
with a library. The public library also can help the school libraries, in doing 
tehnical works like book selection, classification, cataloguing etc. 

The functioning of a school library is more or less the same as that 
of a public library. The atmosphere must be homely and comfortable. The 
slightest inconvenience would discourage the students. Children are voracious 
readers. If they get the habit of reading, it is very likely that they would con- 
tinue throughout their life. For the sound working of the educational system 
in our country all schools must have well constructed and well equipped lib- 
raries. Library system must start from school libraries rather than from 
college or univerity level. Then and then only our people can develop as 
worthy citizens of India. 





Sixteenth Anniversary 
Rs. 1000/- Prize 
GOOD PARENTS GROUP 


Population Essay Contest 1961 


; THE CONTEST is designed to deepen friendship among Indians and 
give opportunity to young writers who show ability in discussing the popula- 
tion problem. THE PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY must be more than three 
thousand words, typewritten on one side of the paper only. It should be 
written in English or Hindi. Two typed copies should be submitted by May 30, 
1961. For details and the list of topics, please address :— 


The Indian Librarian, 233, Model Town, 
JULLUNDUR CITY (India) 
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Select Bibliography On 


‘Geophysical Instrumentation” 
Compiled by H. N. RANGACHAR* 


Development of Instrumention is being utilised presently in all pha- 
ses of geophysical prospecting, including well logging. The design and construc- 
tion of instruments is now the function of specialists in electronic and mechani- 
cal engineering, and is of interest only to few geophysicists. The papers pub- 
lished, therefore, concerning instrumentation are very few. 

It is generally observed that the first geophysical instrument ever to 
be used is the compass, which indicates the direction of the horizonal com- 
ponent of the earth’s magnetic field. This brief bibliography on Geophysi- 
cal Instrumentation touches the magnetic, electric, gravity, seismic and radioac- 
tive methods of exploration for oil and gas. Standard reference books like 
those of Jakosky (1950) and Heiland (1940) are, also included which give an 
account of obsolete instrumentation as well. 
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The SCARECROW PRESS Inc., 257 Park Avenue South, New York 
10, N. Y., take great pleasure in announcing the forthcoming publication of a 
mammoth volume certain to make publishing history: 
“DICTIONARY (CYCLOPEDIA) OF SYMBOLS, FOLKLORE AND MYTHS 
By Gertrude Jobes 

Its 2,000 pages will contain some 30,000 entries in alphabetical 
arrangement, describing the folklore, myths, symbols, names, beliefs, per- 
sonalities and customs of all the major cultures, religions and civilizations 
from the dawn of recorded time up to the present day. 

The author, Gertrude Jobes, spent almost 20 years unearthing and comp- 
iling the material for this gigantic book. 

For her forthcoming book, Gertrude Jobes has delved deeply into 
the forgotten languages of the great religions, mythologies and folklore, pursu- 
ing origins, parallels and popular as well as historical interpretations. 

We estimate “DICTIONARY (CYCLOPEDIA) OF SYMBOLS, FOL- 
KLORE MYTHS” will retain its fundamental value and usefulness for several 
generations before requiring any revision. Probable publication date will be 
April, 1961. 
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891.3 Hindi Literature 


Suggested Classification Scheme 


This expansion of 891.3 for Hindi Literature has been prepared by 
Mr. T. N. Raina, B.A.,D.L.Sc., (Banaras), Librarian, Banasthali Vidyapith, 


(Rajasthan) 


with the co-operation and guidance of some prominent persons 


connected with Hindi Literature. Further sub-divisions and suggestions to 
this expansion may be sent direct to Mr. Raina or the Editor, The Indian 


Librarian. 


891.3 
. 31 
. 33 
. 34 
. 35 
. 36 
. 37 
. 38 
. 311 
. 312 
. 313 
. 314 
. 315 
. 316 
. 317 
. 318 
. 319 
. 32 
. 321 
. 323 
. 333 
. 334 
. 335 
. 336 
. 337 
. 338 

891 . 339 
. 341 
. 342 
. 343 
. 351 
. 352 
. 353 
. 354 

891 . 355 
. 356 
. 357 
. 358 
. 359 
. 361 
. 362 
. 363 
. 364 


Books on Religious and Philosophical point of view 
Compends. Folklore and Culture 

Dictionaries 

Collections, Biographies, Autobiography, Travels & Lectures 
Periodicals and Magazines 

Grammar, Translation, idioms, proverbs 

Prosody and Rhetorics 

History of Hindi Literature 

Hindi Adikala Poetry 

Hindi Apabhransh kal poetry 

Vitgathakal Poetry 

Hindi Bhakti kal Poetry 

Nirgun Poetry 

Poetry (Surdas) : 
Ram Bhakti Poetry 

Krishna Bhakti 

Other Poetry 

Medieval Poetry (Reeta Kal Poetry) 

Other Poetry (Poetry including Prosody) 

Nai Dhara I Development 1880-1925 

Nai Dhara II Development 1925-1950 

Nai Dhara III Development. 1950 onwards 

Drama Written before 1900 

Drama Written in I Development 1900-25 

Drama Written in II Development 1925-50 

Drama Written in III Development 1950 onwards 
Novels Written before 1900 

Novels Written in I Development 1900-25 

Novels Written in II Devolopmont 1925-50 

Novels Written in III Development 1950 onwards 
Stories Written before 1900 

Stories Written in I Development 1900-25 

Stories Written in II Development 1925-50 

Stories Written in III Development 1950 onwards 
Prem Chand Novels Written during 1900-37 (B. 1889-D 1936) 
Prem Chand Stories Written during 1900-37 

Novels of Sri Jai Shankar Prasad Written during 1900-1937 
Stories of Jai Shankar Prasad Written during 1900-1937 
Drama of Jai Shankar Prasad Written during 1900-1987 
Literature of Tagore 

One Act Plays 

Pure Criticism Written in I Developmeut 1880-1900 
Pure Criticism Written in II Development 1900-1920 
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. 365 Pure Criticism Written in III Development 1920-1940 
. 366 Practical Criticism Written in I Development 1880-1900 
. 367 Practical Criticism Written in II Development 1900-1920 
. 368 Practical Criticism Written in III Development 1920-1940 
. 369 Essays Written in I Development (Sukljai 1880-1900) 
. 371 Essays Written in II Development 1900-1920 
. 372 Essays Written in III Development 1920-1940 onwards 
. 373 Other Important Essays other than library 
. 374 Satire and Humour 
. 375 Journalism, Thesis 

Translated books from other languages 


Poetry Drama Prose 

. 376 Sanskrit . 376-1 . 376-2 . 376-3 
. 377 Pali . 377-1 . 377-2 - 377-3 
. 378 Gujrati . 378-1 . 378-2 . 378-3 
. 379 Tamil . 379-1 . 379-2 . 379-3 
. 38 Telgu . 38-1 . 38-2 . 38-3 

. 381 Urdu . 381-1 . 381-2 . 381-3 
. 382 Marahati . 382-1 . 382-2 . 382-3 
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News & Informalion— 


Indian librarians to study American library practices 


The International Relations Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Department of State are assisting five university librarans from 
India who are spending 5 months in the United States under the Indian Wheat 
Loan Programme. Following a general introduction to the United States in 
Washington in mid-October, 1960, they proceeded to New York, where Jack 
Dalton, Chairman of the ALA International Relations Committee, and Dean 
of Columbia University’s School of Library Service, helped them organize their 
programmes and begin their introduction to American librarianship in the 
New York area. 


The group will participate in library activities for several weeks at 
different universities.— The Indian librarians and their American university 
hosts are : Kadapuram Abraham Isaac, Librarian of the Uuiversity of Kerala 
University of Floria Library ; Makhan Lal Kaul, Assistant Librarian of 
Jammu and Kashmir University-——University of Colorado Library ; Vidut 
Kanchalal Khandwala, University Librarian of Shrimati Nathibai Damodar 
Thackersey Women’s University, Bombay——University of Virginia Library; 
Bindeshwari Prasad Mishra, Assistant Librarian of Patna University-— 
Syracuse University Library; and Veeramareddiar Durairajan, Deputy 
Librarian of Annamalai University—-—University of Tennessee Library. 


Following a travel programme, the group will return to Washington 
in March, when they will spend some time at the Library of Congress. 


Sri Subodh Mookerjee Honoured 


The University of Delhi at its Convocation in December last awarded 


the ‘Narsingdas Agarwala Prize’ of Rs. 1,000/- to 
Sri Subodh Mookerjee, Deputy Librarian. Univer- 
sity Library Calcutta for the book ‘Granthagar 
Vijnana’ (Library Science) in Bengali which has 
been adjudged to be the best book during 1957-60 
in Bengali on a Science subject. 

The book which is a standard work on all 
aspects of Library Science runs into 400 pages and 
incorporates the work done by the public libraries 
in the West vis-a-vis the position in our own coun- 
try. There are chapters on library movement in 
India and includes the detailed discussion on the 
library development plan under the differement 5 
year plans. Expansion of D. C. numbers for Indian 
subjects such asIndian Philosophy (181,4), Indian Sri Subodh Mookerjee 
Religion (294,1), Buddhism (294,3), Jainism (294,4), Brahmanism (294,5), 
Ramakrishna Mission (294,58), Islam (297), Modern Persian language (491,55), 
Modern Arabic language (492.7), Indian Music (780.954), Sanskrit Literature 
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(891.2), Hindi Literature (891.43), Begali Literature (891.44), Indian History 
(934 and 954) have all been exhaustively treated within the schedules of 
Dewey Decimal Classification in the Appendix. 

Sri Mookerjee is a‘life member of the Indian Library Association, and 
a foundation-member of the I. A. S. L. I. C. 
Cadre for Government librarians 

The Union Government is completing the details of a scheme to 

create a separate service for library staff in its employment The proposed 
service is expected to cover more than 300 librarians and library assistants 
throughout the country. 
Marathi Granthalaya Parished (Library Conference) 


Mr. P. B. Gajendragadkar, Judge of the Supreme Court, presiding 
over the 12th convention of the Marathi Granthalaya Parished (Library Con- 
ference) in Nagpur on February 12, 1961, pleaded for the setting up of an all 
India organisation for the establishment of a network of libraries all over the 
country so that every unit of 5,000 population would have the benefit ofa 
library. 

Mr. Gajendragadkar regretted that the Government had not paid 
adequate attention to the development of libraries in the last two Plans. 


During the First Five Year Plan he said only a National Library at 
Calcutta was established while in the Second Plan period the only additions 
were the establishment of a Central Reference Library in Delhi and the pub- 
lication of a Natational Bibliography. 

At least in the Third Plan, he urged, the Government should pay 
proper attention to this important work of satisfying the people’s hunger for 
knowledge. About 60 delegates from all over the State attended the two day 
convention. 

Mr. Gajendragadkar suggested that the State Governments should 
enact a legislation on the pattern of the Madras Act (24 of 1948), which, am- 
ong other things, authorised the imposition of a library cess, the collection 
of which would be utilised for development of the library movement. 


Public Libraries and Reading Rooms in A. P. 


A sum of Rs. 45,665 was paid as grants in aid to 404 libraries in 
Andhra area and a sum of Rs. 10,663 to 60 libraries in Telangana area. A 
Central Library was opened at Secunderabad. A sum of Rs. 35,710 was paid 
as contribution to the local library authorities in Telangana area and a sum of 
Rs. 2,05,877 to the local library authorities in Andhra area. Ten children’s, 
libraries were opened and Rs.1,500 was granted to the local authorities as 
grants in aid for the purpose. A total number of 2,423,356 readers visited the 
libraries during the year. The Andhra Pradesh Libraries Act was passed by 
the Legislature this year and will come into effect from April 1, 1960. (Andhra 
Pradesh, States Administration Report, 1959-60, Vol. 1, Poge 105) 


Madras University——Department of Library Science 

Dr. D. B. Krishna Rao, Librarian of the Indian Council of Agricul- 
tural Research, has been appointed Professor of Library Science in Madras 
University. 

Dr. Krishna Rao was born on the 7th January, 1915, and has a 
distinguished academic career. His subject specialisation has been Botany 
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and later he obtained the Diploma in Library Science of the Madras Universi- 
ty, as also the Ph. D. in Library Science of the Delhi University. He has 
been the Librarian of the Agricultural Research Institute, Coimbatore, from 
the year 1941 to the year 1950, and for the last ten years he has been the 
Librarian of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. He has been a par- 
ticipant in the Australian Library Seminar held in 1952. Later he did exce- 
llent work in surveying the Agricultural and Veterinary Libraries in India in 
the company of Dr. Ralph Shaw, and the result was a very fine report as to 
the organisation and running of such libraries in India. He has a number of 
research papers to his credit. He is a man of quiet habits and great earnest- 
ness in work. Our hearty congratulations. 


The following three lecturers have also been appointed : 


Shri Tyaganatarajan, formerly Librarian of the Vivekananda College, 
Madras, for four years, from 1952 to 1956, then an Assistant Editor of the 
Indian Notional Bibliography, Calcutta, 1956-1957, then a Consultant in the 
Library of Congress, 1957-58, and finally in the Columbia University from 
1958-59, where he obtained his Master’s Degree in Library Science. 


Shri A. B. George, formerly working in the Agricultural Research in- 
stitute, Allahabad, and at a College Library in Agra. He holds the Master of 
Arts Degree of the Agra University and the Diploma in Library Science of the 
Madras University. Before his appointment as a Lecturer he was working at 
the Madras University Library as a Bibliographical Assistant. 

Shri Tirumalai Muthuswami formerly working in the District Central 
Library, Tirunelveli. He holds the Master of Arts Degree and the Diploma 
in Library Science of the Madras University. Mr. Muthuswami is an author of 
eight books, two of which are on Librarianship. 

Our hearty congratulations to these Lecturers also. 


All U. P. Library Conference, 1960 


Under the auspices of the U. P. Library Association, the All U. P. 
Library Conference was held at the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, from 
December 25 to 28, 1960. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. H. Bhagwati, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu University, was the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee and Inaugural Address was delivered by Dr. B. Ramkrishna 
Rao, the Governor of Uttar Pradesh. Mr. S. Bashiruddin, Librarian and Head 
of the Department of Library Science of the Muslim University, Aligarh, pre- 
sided over the Conference. Shri P. N. Kaula, the Librarian of the Banaras 
Hindu University was the Organising Secretary. On the 26th December there 
was a symposium on the Library Catalogue and on the 27th on Library Legis- 
lation in the Uttar Pradesh. 


U. P. Degree College Library Association 


The Annual function of the Association was ingurated by Shri P. N. 
Kaula, Librarian, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi on 25th December, 
1960, at Varanasi Mr. S. Bashiruddin, Librarian, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
presided. 

Shri R. C. Gupta, the President of the Association welcomed the two 
guest and the delegates. In his inaugural address Shri Kaula said that the 
University and college libraries in India have a dynamic role in promoting 
library movement in the country. Shri Bashiruddin in his presidential address 
expressed his desire to see the attendance of the members in greater number 
next year. 
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Shri C. D. Bapat, the General Secretary thanked the delegates, 

Library Staff of the B. H. U. library and students of the Diploma Class of 
University for their cooperation in making the function successful. 
Miss Lucile Morsch Honoured 

The Liaquat Hall Library, K. M. C. Karachi, (Pakistan) held a reception 
in honour of Miss Lucille Morsch, Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian of the 
Library of Congress, Washington, USA. The distinguished visitor was receiv- 
ed by K. M. C.’s Information officer, Mr. F. A. Siddiqui and Mr. M. Nem- 
atullah Begg, Librarian, of the Liaquat Hall Library. 


Mr. Begg in his welcome address said that this Library was establish- 
ed in 1852. Till 1952 the Library was being run by an autonomous body but 
an administrative change followed when it was taken over by the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation. Inthe extension service programme USIS is of 
immense help to us in lending films for our weekly shows. 


Ohio State Library 


“One of the best public relations gestures we’ve heard about in a 
long time is the (Ohio) State Library Board’s decision to proceed with the 
idea of establishing a statewide library card which would be honoured by 
libraries of the state. If the idea catches on——and there is every likelihood 
that it will——it means that Ohio will be the first state in the nation to have 
such a library “credit’’ card. Response to the idea has been extremely favoura- 
ble although several large libraries have their doubts about it and feel that 
they could not participate in the programme. The main thing is that it would 
undoubtedly go over big with the public. | We’re working for them—aren’t 
we’’ (——The Ohio Library Trustee, vol. 22, No. 3, July, 1960.) 

Indian Librarians Study British Library Methods 


The low administration costs of British libraries, combined with 
efficiency, have impressed five Indian university librarians who are spending 
15 days in the United Kingdom as guests of the British Council. 


They are Miss V. Khandwala, librarian, S.N.D.T. Women’s Uni- 
versity, Bombay; Mr. K. Isaaca, librarian, Kerala University ; Mr. M. L. Kaul 
assistant librarian, Jammu & Kashmir University; Mr. B. P. Mishra, acting 
librarian, Patna University; and Mr. P. Durairajan, deputy librarian, Anna- 
malai University. 

The party has just completed a five-month study tour of the United 
States. Each member visited a different university and studied and worked 
in the college libraries. Now they are comparing American methods with 
British 

‘An efficient service is provided in Britain with a remarkably small 
staff” said Mr. Mishra in an interview. The economical methods in British 
libraries seemed to him particularly well suited for use in India. 

Centralization versus decentralization of library services was much 
debated in India, said Mr. Isaac. After studying the methods in the U. S. A. 
and the U. K., he felt he could now advise better which system was suitable 
for use in different Indian areas. 

One of his country’s great needs, Mr. Kaul thought was for really 
efficient bibliographies. After seeing those in British libraries, he was more 
than ever anxious to have them compiled fully so that all vernacular works 
would be included. 
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During its first week in London, the party has visited the Senate 
House Library, London University; the North-Western Polytechnic depart- 
ment of librarianship; and the Westminster City Library. In their leisure time 
the librarians have seen a performance at the Old Vic Theatre. 
Future of India Office Library 

In any discussion during the visit to India of Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Kelations, about the future of the India 
Office Library in London, the initiative will come from the Indian Govern- 
ment. 


A spokesman for the C. R. O. said that Mr. Sandys had taken with 
him on his tour no fresh proposals for a solution of this vexed problem, though 
he would be quite ready to listen to any proposals that the Indians put for- 
ward. 


There has been no advance in the matter since the private discuss- 
ions which took place between the British, India and Pakistan government 
at the time of the Commonwealth Prime Ministrers’ Conference last May. 
Then the question of the removal of the Library from London was left open. 
—Liaision, January 1961. page ) 


Transfer of India Office Library 


Negotiations for the transfer of India Office Library in London to 
India and Pakistan were continuing satisfactorily and it would probably take 
“some years’ before the matter was finally settled. This statement was made 
in the Lok Sabha, on March 22, 1961, by Mr. Humayun Kabir, Minister for 
Scientife Research and Cultural Affairs, in the course of his reply to the debate 
on the demands for grants in respect of this Ministry. 


INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUING CONFERENCE 1961 


The Council of the International Federation of Library Associations 
is holding an international conference in October, 1961, which is to endea- 
vour to promote international agreement on cataloguing principles. In Europe 
where there is possibly a greater variation in national codes than in any com- 
parable area elsewhere, it has been hoped, for some time, that the advanta- 
ges of standardized systems at the national level could be extended to the 
international sphere. 


The Council points out that past attempts in this direction have 
been unsuccessful because too much attention was devoted to the details of 
the various systems or, alternatively, that efforts were made to set up a 
“‘world cataloguing code’. However, if agreement on a few basic principles 
could be reached it would be possible without any great difficulty to use in 
any country, catalogue entries compiled in any other country, or to combine 
entries originating in a number of countries in a single catalogue. 


A preliminary meeting was held in London in July, 1959, under the 
auspices of the Working Group on the Coordination of Cataloguing Principles, 
the Chairman of which is Sir Frank Francis, Director and Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. The executive secretaries are : Mr. A. H. Chaplin of 
the British Museum and Mr. L. Sickmann of Germany. An encouraging mea- 
sure of support from national associations, prior to meeting, with the intima- 
tion that the expenses of at least one delegate from each participating coun- 
try would be met, together with the success of the preliminary meeting itself 
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ensured that arrangements would go ahead for the full conference. Some 
preliminary working papers were prepared for the meeting and interested 
associations which had indicated that they would be represented at the Con- 
ference were asked to organise national groups or committees to study back- 
ground material for the Conference. 

The organising committee held a second meeting at Montreal in 
June last when decisions were made regarding tle drafting and submission of 
working papers. The anticipated time-table now is that the papers will be 
ready for consideration and comment early in 1961. National committees 
and other interested groups are asked to comment on the papers during 
March, April and May next. On the basis of the papers and the comments 
received the organising committee will prepare the final documents for sub- 
mission to the Conference. 


SSIVSSSSOSISISS SSSSSSSssseseoe 


Publishers : Distributors : Booksellers : Librarians : 


‘BOOK NEWS’ 
Will Help You Sell More Books 


Now in its fourth year of uninterrupted publication, 
BOOK NEWS is still the only Journal of its kind in India, 
bringing its readers the latest news about book publishing, 
book sales and the top news about the library world. Here 
is what BOOK NEWS can do for you : 


% Keep you abreast of the latest trends and develop- 
ments in publishing world. 

%* Keep you informed of the latest releases from the 
South and North Indian Publishers. 

% Give you the cream of the news in publishing abroad. 

%* And if you are publisher — BOOK NEWS is the 
perfect advertising medium, bringing your message 
to hundreds of bookminded readers and librarians 


all over India. 
Let BOOK NEWS serve you ! By joining the Council 
You Get BOOK NEWS free of Charge ! 
READ BOOK NEWS! Subscribe for it Now ! 
Annual Subscription : Inland Rs. 5/- U.K. 18sh. USA $2.50 


For details please write : 


The Editor, BOOK NEWS, 8, Victoria Crescent Road, 
MADRAS-8. 
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The 1961 Book Festival of Punjab 


This Book Festival Week was organised with the co-operation of The 
British Council; The United States Information Service; The USSR Embassy; 
Punjab University Library, Chandigarh; Punjab States Archives, Patiala; 
The Indian Librarian, Jullundur; Government Training College, Jullundur; 
District Library, Juilundur; the various United Nations Agencies, Institutions, 
Collectors, Publishers and Booksellers and helpful individuals from February 


7 to 12, 1961. 

The purpose of the Book Festival Week was to a nationwide empha- 
sis on the values of reading — reading for education — for pleasure —- to 
help with the day’s work — to be better informed citizen — more public 
awareness of the values to be found in books — perceptive attention to lib- 
raries of all kinds — their place in the life of the community — the services 
they offer to every one. Tne Book Festival was inaugurated by the Hon’ble 
Chief Minister Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon on February‘7, 1961 in the Hall 
of the Govt. Training College for Teachers, Jullundur. 

An impressive array of over 6,000 selected and latest books, illumi- 
nated manuscripts and periodcals in all branches of knowledge was on view. 
There was a wide range of bovks from Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, Po- 
litical Science, Languages, Literature, History, Biography, Travel, Children’s 
literature, Engineering, Medicine and Art to Science representing cultures of 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Japan, Latin America, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, U.S.A., U.S.S.R. Books, reports and charts on the ever- 
growing knowledge in the field Five Year Plans and Economics the world 
over were highlight of the Book Festival. There were a number of current 
books in the field of bibliography and librarianship. 


Rare Manuscripts and Books which were acclaimed best for thought and pleasure ; 


Amrit Gutka (Punjabi) 1833 A. D. (Punjab State Archives) 
Bhagwat Gita (Persian) 1783 A.D. Scriber: I. Daya Ram a RS 
Shirin Farhad ” ” 
Iqbal Nama Jahangiri Tota Ram Kaul (Persian) ie - 
Horescope of Lala Amir Chand of Ambala ad Re 
Royal Firman—zgranting Jagir in perpetuity, issued by 
Abu-ul-Muzaffar Nur-ul-din Emperor Jahangir in the 13th 
regnal year (1618 A.D.) ” * 
Treaty between the East India Company and Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh & Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, dated the Ist 
January, 13806. o - 
8. One of the numerous secret letters addressed by Dewan Mul 

Raj (Governor of Multan) and Raja Sher Singh to Cis-Sutlej 

Chiefs inciting them against the British on the eve of the 

Second Sikh War (1849 A.D.) ” ” 

9. Ramanama Mahatmya, by Kavi Hari (Pb. University Library) 

10. Bhagwat Gita, by Ved Pall Khanna » ” 
11, Qissa Char Darvesh, by Suraj Aldeghan Khan Arju as i 
12. Heer Warish Shah pe = 
13. Jhannasvardodaya, by Carana Dass *» ” 
14. Ranagita Vyakhya, by Mahindhara » ” 
15. Economic development of India, by V. Anstey British Council) 
16, Electrical technology, by H. Cotton ” ” 
17. Machine design, by H. J. Spooner ” ” 
18. Theory and practice of heat engines, by D, A. Wranghbam - a 
19, The Word as a Physiological and Therapeutic Factor, 

by K. I. Platonov (USSR Embassy) 
20. Soviet State Law, by A. Denisov & M. Kirichenko a ne 
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21. One Thousand Souls, by A. Pisemsky 

22. A, P, Chekhov 1860-1904, by Vladimir Yermilov 

23. The Origin of Man, by Mikhali Nesturkh 

24. On Education, by N, K. Krupskaya 

25. Punched Cards, by J. Sandford Smith 

26. The Book : the story of Printing & Bookmaking, by Douglas 
C. McMurtrie 

27. Principles of Bibliographical Description, by Fredson Bowers 

Subject Classifying and indexing of Libraries and Literature, 

by John Metcalfe 

29. The First Freedom-Liberty and Justice in the world of books 
and reading, ed. by R. B. Downs 

30. Guide to Art Reference Books, by Mary W. Chamberlin 

31, Public Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation with mini- 
mum standards 

32. Guide to Keference Books: Third Supplement, 1956-1958, 
by C. M. Winchell 

33. Standards for School Library Programs 

34, A Guide to the Study of the United States of America: Re- 
presentative books reflecting the development of American 
life and thought 

35. Golden Multitudes: the story of Best Sellers in the United 
States, by Frank Luther Mott 

36. American Library & Book Trade Annual 1961 

37. Books in Print 1960 

38. Subject Guide to Books in Print 1960 

39. The School Library in Ohio, by F. D. Aldrichi 

A History of Libraries, by Reuben Peiss 

41, Titles in Series: A Handbook for Librarians and Students, 
Vol. 3, by Eleanora A. Baer 

42. Bookman’s Guide to Americana, 2nd ed., by J. Norman Heard 

43, Directory of University Research Bureaus and Institutes, 
First ed. 

44. Classification for International Law and Relations, 
by Kurt Schwerin 

45. Reading for Life developing the College student’s lifetime 
reading interest, ed. by Jacob M., Price 

46. The Principles of Cataloguing, by L, Jolley 

47. Bibliographies : Subject and National, by Robert L Collison 

48. Library Assistance to Readers, by Robert L. Collison 

49. Documentation, by S.C, Bradford 

50. Be A Librarian, by Clifford Currie 

51. Social Science Research and Libraries, ed. by S. R. 
Ranganathan & Girja Kumar 

52. Library Manual, by S. R. Ranganathan 

53, Library Display, by Stephanie Borgwardt 

54. National Libraries : Their problems and Prospects 

55. Public Library Services for Children, by L. R. MeColvin 


1961 BOOK FESTIVAL OF PUNJAB 


USSR Embassy ) 


’” ” 


” ” 


(British Council) 


(Library of Congress) 
( Bowker ) 


” ” 


” ” 


” ”" 
(Scarecrow Press) 


(Gale Research Co,} 


(Oceana Publications) 


(Univ. of Michigan Press) 


(Crosby Lockwood) 


(Asia Pub, House) 


(Witwatersrand Univ. Press) 


( Unesco ) 
« Unesco } 





CENTRAL STATE LIBRARY 


_s . ~~ 


In connection with the Tagore Centenary Celebrations, Cetitral State 
Library, Chandigarh is organising a Book Exhibition and a Library Seminar 
on 7th and 8th May, 196!. Papers will be read and discussed on “Library 
Service in School, College, Municipal and Public Libraries of ‘Punjab.”’ 
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Delhi Public Library 
Mr. O. P. Trikha is now the officiating Director of the Delhi Public 
Library, Velhi. 


Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


As a New Year’s gift to the library world, the Ford Foundation on 
January 3 made a second grant of $8 million to the Council. The first grant of 
$5 million, made in 1956, was for a period of five years. 

The first grant was made ‘‘to aid in the solution of library problems: 
to conduct research in, develop and demonstrate new techniques and methods 
and to disseminate through any means the results thereof’’. The second grant 
was made “for research into improved library methods, with emphasis on 
ways of storing and finding information in the “library of the future.”’ 


With part of the new grant, the Council will set up a laboratory to 
study the applications of photographic and electronic techinques to biblio- 
graphy. The laboratory will attempt to develop pilot models of promising 
equipment. 

The Council, under the presidency of Verner W. Clapp, former Chief 
Assistant Librarian of Congress, was established in 1956. It is an independent 
organization with headquarters in Washington, D. C., and with a board of 
directors headed by Gilbert W. Chapman, former president of the Yale and 
Town Manufacturing Company. 


New President of the Library Association 

Sir Charles Snow—Scientist and man of Letters is the new President 
of the Library Association, London. Under his leadership during 1961, libra- 
rians will be found to have learned a little more about each other’s interests, 
will come to be, as a result, a little more tolerant, and in the end, find them- 
selves working together closer for the common cause. — (Library Association 
Record, December, 1960) 


~ $20 million in grants to libraries from foundations 

Libraries received nearly $20,000,000 in grants from the principal 
foundations during the 1959 calendar year, according to the 1961 edition of 
the American Library and Book Trade Annual (Bowker, 1960). Ford Founda- 
tion grants amouted to $7, 071, 048; National Science Foundation grants, 
$2, 303, 596; and Rockefeller Foundation grants, $1,941, 695, Fortyeight 
other fonndations made grants to libraries, or for library purposes, amounting 
to $8, 486, 627. The Annual lists in the detail the grants made by the three 
principal foundations, and also includes the major grants made by other foun- 
dations. 

’ Dr. Leigh dies in Chicago 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Dean Emeritus of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service, died of a heart attack on Jannuary 31, 1961 at the 
American Hospital in Chicago. He was seventy. His sudden death occured 
while he was in Chicago to attend the American Library Association’s Midwin- 
ter Conference. 

Dr. Leigh deserves to be remembered professionally all over the lib- 
rary world for the distinct contribution he made as Chairman and Director 
of the Committee for the Public Library Inquiry in 1949. To his family mem- 
bers we offer our deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 
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Man Mohan Lal Tandon 


1917—1961 


We regret to note the death of Mr. M. M. L. Tandon, Officiating 
Director of Delhi Public Library, Delhi, on 15th February, 1961. 


Mr. Tandon joined Delhi Public 
Library as Head of Social Education De- 
partment on 11th July, 1951. He was 
awarded a Unesco fellowship to tour Uni- 
ted States of America for six months. 
After his arrival in India he served the 
Unesco Regional Centre at Calcutta for 
about a year from where he was called 
back to officiate as Director of Delhi Pub- 
lic Library from April, 1957 onwards. 
When Mr. D. R. Kalia, the permanent Di- 
rector of the Library, resumed his duties 
he (Mr. Tandon) worked as Deputy Direc- 
tor from April, 1959 to September, 1959, 
whereafter he was again officiating as Di- one Tenn 
rector till 15th February, 1961, when he 
died of an heart attack. 


During his Directorship he conducted two Unesco Surveys on read- 
ing interests of the new reading public for adults and also for children. He 
also contributed to Unesco Seminar on Library Development in South Asia 
held in 1960. 


We had a letter from him on January 2, 1961 accepting the Guest 
Editorship of this (March 1961 issue). On January 13, we received an article 
on Delhi Public Library from him. Our readers will be pleased to read this 
article appearing in this issue. 

We have lost a very good librarian and a charming, and friendly per- 
sonality. His attractiveness and warmth made him many friends, and his 
untimely death is a great loss to Delhi Public Library and to the library 
profession. 


He leaves a widow and a son to whom we extend our deep sympathy. 
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International Cataloguing Conference 
1961 


The Council of the International Federation of Library Associations 
is holding am international conference in October, 1961, which is to endea- 
vour to promote infernational agreement on cataloguing principles. In 
Europe, where there is possibly a greater variation in national codes than 
in any comparable area elsewhere, it has been hoped, for some time, that the 
advantages of standardized systems at the national level should be extended 
to the international sphere. 


The Council points out that past attempts in this direction have 
been unsuccessful because too much attention was devoted to the details of 
the various systems or, alternatively, than efforts were made to set up a 
“world cataloguing code’. However, if agreement on a few basic principles 
could be reached it would be possible without any great difficulty to use in 
any country, catalogue entries compiled in any other country, or to combine 
entries originating in a number of countries in a single catalogue. 


A preliminary meeting was held in London in July, 1959, under the 
auspices of the Working Gioup on the Coordination of Cataloguing Principles, 
the Chairman of which is Sir Frank Francis, Director and Principal Librasian 
of the British Museum.. The executive secretaries are: Mr. A. H. Chaplin of 
the British Museum and Mr. L. Sickmann of Germany. An encouraging mea- 
sure of support from national associations, prior to meeting, with the intima- 
tion that the expenses of at least one delegate from each participating coun- 
try would be met, together with the success of the preliminary meeting itself 
ensured that arrangements would go ahead for the full Conference. Some 
preliminary working papers were prepared for the meeting and interested 
associations which had indicated that they would be represented at the Con- 
ference were asked to organise national groups or committees to study back- 
ground material for the Conference. 

The organising committee held a second meeting at Montreal in June 
last when decisions were made regarding the drafting and snbmission of 
working papers. The anticipated timetable now is that the papers will be 
ready for consideration and comment early in 1961. National committees 
and other interested groups are asked to comment on the papers during 
March, April and May next. On the basis of the papers and the comment 
received the organising committee will prepare the final documents for sub- 
mission to the Conference. 








Union List of Learned Periodicals (Calcutta Region) : Compiled by J. Saha, Chief 
Librarian, Indian Statistical Institute, Caleutta. 1959. 55p. Rs. 5.00. 

This is an invaluable list of about 2,500 selected learned periodicals 
received in 1957 in-87 special and research libraries situated in Calcutta and 
within 200 miles from it. It is intended to be a guide for the biblhograpbers, 
librarians and research scholars. The list is very well designed and printed. 
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Conducted by 
A. C. BHATIA 


Books in Review 





Library Administration, by Reginald Northwood Lock, F. L. A., Senior Lecturer- 
in-Charge, School of Librarianship, City of Birmingham College of Commerce. 
With a Foreword by Alexander M. B. Rule, London: Crosby Loekwood & Son 
Ltd. 1961. 143p. 15s. net. 

We agree with Mr. Rule that this book “‘should be put into the 
hands of every cadet to the profession. It should be on the shelves for reading 
and reference of every official in the library service’. Mr. Lock has undoubt- 
edly ‘‘brought to his task his long experience and encyclopaedic knowledge”’. 

After having given some remarks on administration in general with 
special reference to public libraries, Mr. Lock has traversed a wide field : the 
national library service, staff training and organisation, principles of plann- 
ing, the reference library, the subject department library, the local collection, 
work with children, the lending library, the rural library service, libraries in 
technical colleges and cooperation among libraries. In the last two chapters 
he has given statistics and reports and some background reading. 


Indian librarians will be interested in every chapter he has written, 
for each is full of wisdom culled from experience. 


India is yet to spread the library service to the rural areas. Mr. 
Lock’s advice in this matter will be found extremely useful. He does not 
mince matters and explains financial and administrative difficulties as are 
faced in the United Kingdom. The existing features of the County library 
service are given and all aspects of the problem discussed. The ideal solu- 
tion, he says, is the establishment of reference libraries with ample resources 
for lending books and other materials, supplemented by modern devices for 
communication—a nexus difficult to be had in our country. Still it will be 
advantageous to read this chapter with care. Before we embark upon this 
service, we must accept his suggestions given in the earlier chapter on the 
lending library which relieves pressure of finance and makes a great contribu- 
tion towards the upkeep oi small libraries. 

The learned author clearly analyses the basic problems confronting 
the lending library, conflicting tendencies and the fundamental dilemmas of 
the librarian. The book acquisition process, the building and circulation 
work are discussed at length. 

Similar is the exhaustive treatment of other subjects — the reference 
library, staff training and organisation. A clear distinction emerges out of 
his discussion between qualified and non-qualified personnel and the need is 
felt for a well-thought out lending library plan. The author realises the diffi- 
culty of open display or provision of open access reference works, but he 
makes very useful suggestions to obviate the difficulty, which if accepted can 
give a very good library service. 

Mr. Lock discusses the failure of libraries and urges library coupera- 
tion, though he admits that “library cooperation in the United Kingdom is 
at present wasteful of labour and finance’. “It is necessary’’, he says, “that 
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the whole system of interlending, cooperative record and book acquisition be 
reviewed against the background of library stock, premises, finance, compet- 
ing agencies and the requirement of readers’ (P. 108). This is, in fact, a 
timely warning to all libraries in democracies, 


This book isa “‘“MUST” for librarians. Beautifully written, it is 
highly thought-provoking and requires thorough study by the custodians of 
our libraries. 


Books in my Baggage: Adventures in Reading and Collecting, by Lawrence 
Clark Powell. London: Constable & Co. Ltd., 1960. 136p. 15s. net. 


This is a delightfully written book about books, collection of books, 





LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, Librarian, University of California at Los Angles and 
Director of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library since 1944, is also an internation- 
ally known book collector, He is a Lecturer im English at UCLA, and has been a visiting 
professor at the Columbia University School of Library Service. His writing embraces 
‘many articles, reviews, and pamphletes, and a dozen books, including. The Alchemy of 
Books (1954), Books West Southwest (1957) and A Passion for Books (1959). 
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reading habits, living with books, libraries and librarians. The first part is 
bibliographical and the second describes the adventures of a book-hunter in 
Britain. Dr. Powell is the adventurer. Not only does he carry books in his 
baggage, books are his first love, it seems, and provide him his daily “food 
and air’. 

Dr. Powell bicycles to the library after dinner. In student days, he 
had read Lawrence (and later on too) and Shelley. The time and the place 
made books memorable. 


He recalls his childhood habits of reading books. Thoughts were 
even inspired by backs of books “ in study nine by nine.” He found satisfac- 
tion in the World’s Classics, Casanova’s Memoirs. But the “Glory of Life’’ 
enraptured him. Llewelyn Powys’ essays were among the best he had ever 
read. He pays tributes to Walt Whitman for his Leaves of Grass. Yeats, 
Gide and Bunin nourished him through “the fruitless writer’, and he realises 
the truth that life without books is meaningless. He is fortunate in being a 
rapid reader, though he discriminates between the good and the bad. Style 
is what matters. 

As a shipping clerk in a bookstore Powell narrates the story of his 
life with books. Virginia attracted him. 

While speaking of books, he wants librarians to love and read books. 
Even random reading is a delightful reading, according to him, which librari- 
ans must have. Poetry is man’s most divine and distinguished activity. 
Many other tastes have to be acquired by a bookman. 

As a book-hunter, Dr. Powell is reminiscent. For the past 100 years 
the most avid and persistent hunters oi English books have been Americans, 
he says, but others were too. In the British Museum’s Reading Room he 
found scholars from the world over rustling the pages of heavier works. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in Britain he “‘stored up enough bookish living and loving’’ to 
last the rest of his life (P. 106). ‘Books are my life, books are my love’’ he 
says. With books all-round he travelled through Britain. Books gave him 
knowledge of ‘‘even those parts of the world” which he had never visited. 
He is ‘‘a believer in public libraries as educational and cultural forces in a 
democratic society.” 

In Dr. Powell’s scale of values letters were second-class mail; book- 
sellers’ catalogues first. And he took full advantage of them. 


His is a lovely martation. Not a page is dull. The book inspires 
one to read move and be a bouk-lover, = ~_—- 


An Outline of Experimental Education, by Robert R. Rusk. London: Macmillan 


& Co., Ltd., 1960. 118p. 15s. net. 


The author of this book is well known in educational] circles and 
institutions in India. This book of his will be welcomed for the reason that 
it has been written by an educationist for whom we have respect and admira- 
tion as well as for the reason that it breaks new ground and embarks upon an 
“experiment’’ which is sure to attract attention. 


According to the author — and we agree with him — “experiment 
is gradually invading the various fields of education’’. But he admits in the 
second chapter that the application of experiment in education, as in the 
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other social sciences, is beset with difficulties’’. Mr. Rusk explains the diffi- 
culties and is of the opinion that controlled investigation should encourage us 
to make the attempt to apply experiment in education. 


The author’s next chapter is devoted to measurement in education. 
He applies an adequate but appropriate standard for the purpose. He rules 
out extravagant claims and wants a judicious selection of the means. Measure- 
ment, he says, presupposes variation. The equality of units has to be main- 
tained, and the units are to be additive. 

Instruments of educational experiment are described in the fourth 
chapter — the questionnaire, tests, etc. There is a vital relationship between 
testing and teaching, Mr. Kusk says. 


The fifth chapter takes up planning in experiment. A body of rules 
have been evolved and a pattern followed on the lines of that of the physical 
sciences. Importance is given to the technique of enquiry. 


In the next chapter are discussed buildings and equipment needed 
for experimentation. The anthor lays emphasis on “the utmost economy in 
school buildings’ and studies the heating, lighting and ventilation arrange- 
ments. He prefers the simpler form of apparatus. 


The chapter on school organisation is a scholarly discussion on the 
age of entry, graduation of pupils, mental health, the age of class, the length 
of the school day or school time, studies, the daily timetable and rest pauses. 


The eighth chapter tells us what the curriculum should be. We agree 
with him that the curriculum should be deduced from the aim of education. 
The approach to it is to be from the scientific point of view. Vatious authori- 
ties are quoted and the experiments made inthe field referred to. The 
procedure of direct observation is recommended. Explaining the curriculum, 
the author says, devotes as much attention to teacher development as to 
curriculum reform. 


In the nineth chapter educational method is probed, and the learn- 
ing processes annalysed in the chapter that follows. Stress is laid on the 
attainment of specific objectives and on discovering and establishing condi- 
tions which contribute most to the utilisation of experience. 


The last chapter on discipline will be very helpful to teachers in 
this country to solve their own problem of boys’ indiscipline. The learned 
author asks us to discard authoritarian control or robot bullying and “to 
have well-planned efficient teaching by areal human being, keenly aware of 
the sensitiveness, ambitions and foilless of those seated before him, able to 
sense the humour and pathos of their lives, and willing to make their learning 
and personality growth his fundamental aim in teaching.’’ He would like the 
teacher to obtain an insite into the behavioural structure of his class and 
make experiments with different types of discipline. 

Our teachers must study this book which is highly authoritative, 
interesting and thought-provoking. 

Essays in Metaphysics : Identity and Difference, by Martin Heidegger. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 1960. 82p. $2.75. 


The author reveals himself in these two essays as a great philosopher, 
teacher and man. Not only does he probe metaphysical questions, he also 
gives us vital thinking on important issues like technological advance, God, 
religion, language and history. As Professor Kurt F. Leidecker of Mary 
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Washington College of the University of Virginia puts it, these lectures ‘‘en- 
able us even better to assign hima place as one of the leading figures in the 
history of philosophy.” 

For Heidegger God is in human civilization ; ‘God is not the God of 
images and of worship, but He is the strength of piety, He is that which 
moves and in whose self-caused Being those who are attuned find rational, 
universal support. Heidegger’s God dissolves as entity, yet electrifies the 
Whole as divinity.” 

Heidegger has no love for the old metaphysics and old-style onto- 
nology and theology. He ‘Preaches no doom’’ and neither is he “dogmatic 
nor categorical’. His is a supreme logic. 

He asks us, in his first lecture, to leap in order that ‘“‘we may expe- 
rience in our own person the belonging — together of Man and Being’. Our 
advance leads us toa position where we have a glimpse of the pattern of 
Being and Man in what is befitting both, that is con — cern. 


As long as, Heidegger says, we contemplate the world of the atomic 
age in all seriousness and with a sense of responsibility, so long does our 
thinking remain in midpassages, as it were. 

The theological nature of Metaphysics is analysed in the second 
lecture. He engages Hegel in conversation and unfolds the beauty and dark- 
ness of his works. The learned author helps us to “gain an insight into the 
possibility of thinking of difference as an issue’. He reflects on Being and 
within it on difference and within difference on the issue from the point of 
view of that cast of Being through which Being became exposed as Logos, or, 
Reason. 


Notes and glossary follow the two lectures. 


Heidegger’s essays are a great contribution to the literature on 
philosophy. 


Slavery in Ancient India: As depicted in Paliand Sanskrit texts, by Dev Raj 
Chanana; With a Foreword by J. Filliozat of the College De France. New Delhi : 
People’s Publishing House Private Ltd. 1960. 203p. Rs. 10.00. 


The learned author has, in this book, very successfully exposed the 
institution of slavery in ancient India, as it existed in the sixth century and 
continued up to the beginning of the Christian era. Side by side he has traced 
the socio-economic history too, which completes the picture of exploitation 
of man by man in a most degraded form, of which we cannot be proud. 


Mainly relying on texts of Pali, Dr. Dev Raj Chanana traces the 
origin and development of slavery in ancient India ina beautiful manner. 
Throughout he is conscious of the impact of the agitation for the abolition of 
slavery. 


In the first chapter he describes the position in the 19th. century 
and afterwards and gives the sources and a peep into the institution in other 
regions. The antecedents are described in the next and references are made to 
Epics in the third. Slavery in the Buddhist epoch is exposed in the fourth 
chapter and data relating to slavery are vouchsafed in the fifth. Kautalya’s 
views are analysed in the next and conclusions drawn in the last chapter. The 
appendices contain references from the Dharma—Sutras, Dasa—Kalpa in the 
the Arthashastra and Arthashastra itself, Kammakaras, numbers in the Tipi- 
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taka and words designating slaves and servants. 


The book has many surprises and revelations for us. It is an excellent 
research work which needs incorporation in our history books. The statements 
made in it are authoritative and the basis for conclusions is solid. The author 
adheres to Pali texts to prove his thesis and makes us apprehesive of the gre- 
atness of our past. 


Here or there, the author is somewhat less convincing. For instance, 
his case about Ayodha ( or Ayodhiya ) that there is ‘‘a possibility of making 
a good use of slavery’ by the people is not very enlightening. He gives us no 
instances to show that the people were not living by agriculture and the do- 
mestication of cattle without employing slaves. May be theirs was a rural eco- 
nomy as it exists today in our villages. The Vedic culture supports that view. 


The author, however, cites authorities to show that in the society of 
the Mahabharata slavery flourished. He tells us about the categories of Dasas, 
gifts of slaves, slaves of war, gambling bets, etc. 

The condition of slaves in the oligarchies and the monarchies in the 
Buddhist Epoch has been realistically described. That the rich land owners 
and the rich house holds exploited human beings is difficult to be denied. The 
book convinces us of the conditions of slavery that existed then. 


The data relating to slavery given in the fifth chapter are revealing 
and Kautalaya’s remarks on slavery in the next chapter appropriate. 


After describing the antecedents of the institution of slavery during 
the period of Mohenjo-dara civilization and the Rigveda and as it existed in 
the Indus Society and in the later periods, Dr. Chanana concludes that the 
legacy had been left to us in a most crude form, the impact of which was felt 
for long. 

The author, however, admits that the data are not copious and ‘“‘We 


” 


cannot be more precise in the matter’. 


In spite of this admission Dr. Chanana’s efforts is indeed commend- 
able. He has proved his thesis and that too very well. Students of history and 
economics will not fail to make use of this book which is based on deep resea- 
rch work. 


Recognition in the Law of Nations, by Satyavrata Ramdas Patel. Bombay : 
N. M. Tripathi Private Ltd. 1959. 122p. Rs. 15.00. 


The question of recognition of a State is a controversial question in 
international law. Often at the U.N.O. it has raised a storm or at least a 
bitter debate. The learned author has discussed it in this book, from diffe- 
rent points of view. Its different aspects have been taken into consideration 
and the answer provided with cogent reasons and authoritative statements. 


The author’s difficulties are that eminent Jurists hold different views 
on the subject and precedents differ too. In spite of these difficulties he has 
dealt with the subject in a manner which is commendable indeed. 


Mr. Patel explains what ‘“‘recognition’’ is, how the international le- 
gal personality of a State develops along with its rights and attributes of 
sovereignty. In the second chapter he defines Statehood and its objective 
conditions. In the chapters that follow he discusses various theories and 
theorists, side by side examining extreme views. The declaratory theory is 
taken up in the fourth chapter; the constitutive theory in the fifth, its legal 
view in the eighth and the ultimate basis in the next. The sixth and seventh 
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chapters are devoted to the true nature of recognition. Quoting Dr. Lauterpacht 
at length, the learned author removes the confusion between the actual and 
the ideal in the theories. But the consequences of de facto and de Jure re- 
cognition are unfolded in the eleventh and twelveth chapters. A separate 
chapter considers premature recognition. 


The story of the practice of States is given in the 15th chapter and 
the right basis of approach in the next two chapters. The solution of the 
problem is provided in the 18th chapter. The learned author weighs diffe- 
rent arguments, trends and tests and feels that “if harmony and order is the 
goal of international law the subjective tests are as much desirable as objec- 
tive tests.’’ (P. 82). 


The position of prior lawful Governments is considered in the next 
chapter and that of a belligerent and insurgent State in the 20th and the 
2ist. These are followed by a discussion on the Doctrine of Implied Recogni- 
tion, withdrawal of recognition and the principle of non-recognition. A gene- 
ral review is vouchsafed in the last chapter. 


In fact, every facet of “recoginition’’ is examined and every kind of 
State considered. New and changing States, the impact of a revolution, 
different schools of thought, the question of co-existence, the basic necessities 
of international law and organisations, legal and political or judicial and 
diplomatic aspects — all have been taken up by the author. He is of the 
opinion that “recognition has a vital utility and to do away with it would be 
no wisdom’’. The students of politics and international law will find this 
book highly useful, authoritative and readable. 


There is No End, by Lydia Margaret Barrette. New York : The Scarecrow Press, 
Inc. 1961. 167p. $4.00 

This book unfolds the story of the life of a librarian. It is undoub- 
tedly a simple and sincere account which is presented to inspire faith not only 
in human values but also in big ideas, beautiful buildings, art and peace. 


Why this book ? The author wants to realise her dream ‘‘that good 
books belong to the people and that libraries in America are store houses of 
wisdom for scholars and living social forces in the yeasty world of the 20th 
century’. 


She describes the extra curricular activities of the library and holds 
the view that reference work is a library’s test of character. Rural work, she 
says, should develop patience and persistence, and there should be coopera- 
tion between teachers and librarians, and coordination of resources. 


The author tells us how her dream ‘‘began to march’’. How work in 
the old building and work on the new building was carried on through difff- 
culties, how her staff moved into the new home, and how the dream persisted 
—all is told in a beautiful manner. But her dreain is service and she wants 
that the people who serve should be carefully chosen and trained. (P. 74) 


She describes the people who use the library and the books they need 
“Walking a tightrope is the occupational technique of librarianship’ (P. 89) 
Children’s books are the most fun to buy, she says. Art books are particularly 
hard to select. A librarian needs to read to introduce books ina small town. 
“‘What we buy and what we keep offer problems,”’ she feels. 


The eleventh and twelvth chapters describe the trustees and public 
relations. ‘Art room”’ and the childrens interest in art get separate chapters, 
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followed by another on the perspective—books in the world to-day. Personal 
post-script is given in the last. As a librarian in retirement, she says,“‘I delight 
in watching the new leaves uncurl.’’ (P. 143) 


The story told by the author in these pages is indeed gripping. The 
autobiographical touches have made it very interesting, She has just described 
her experiences in a small library which can provide a base for bigger projects. 


Aristotle’s Mother : An imaginary conversation, by Herbert Read. (Herbert Read 
reprints number one). Phillip Ward, 28 Parkfield Cresent North Harrow Middle- 
sex. 1961. 14p. 4s. 


This essay will certainly interest the readers of Greek history and 
philosphy for its depth of vision and penetrating ideas. Told in a dialogue be- 
tween Aristotle and Protogenes, and Protogence and Apelles, it unfolds a 
thought which is provoking. The scene is laid in the year 330 B.C. Protogenes 
is a painter from the island of Rhodes and Avelles, the most famous painter 
of the day, had come to Athens where “‘the high quality of his craftsmanship 
was fully appreciated’’ 


Aristotle’s Mother is reprinted here with only minor corrections, acco- 
rding to Philip Ward. It is ‘‘a dialogue of ideas as examplified in the writings 
of Plato and Berkeley’’. Aristotle stresses the moral commitment of an artist 
to inculcate virtue. But Protogenes remains unconvinced. His friend, Apelles, 
disputes the philosopher’s right to judge a work of art by moral canons. 


The essay depicts a philosophy which will be both supported and de- 
nounced, but will not be rejected without a serious thought. 


World Economic Survey 1959. New York: United Nations, Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. 1960. 250p. $3.00 


This U. N. publication has always been welcome and eagerly awaited 
by students of Economics or those interested in research work in comparative 
economic conditions. Though it covers only some facets of world economy, yet 
the coverage is complete in itself and highly interesting and illuminating. It 
removes mony doubts and fears, sometimes giving a shaking and sometimes 
confidence in the future. 

As we go from cover to cover the real position of the under develo- 
ped countries unfolds itself. But the picture is some what depressing. Invest- 
ment problems are acute, though public investment is rising in some States. 
The story is told in the first part of the volume where investment trends and 
policies (in the industrial and under-developed countries and in the centrally- 
planned economies) are discussed at length. 


The survey tells us that the needs of reconstruction are realised in 
the industrial countries and the Governments are committed to ‘‘full employ- 
ment policies, the enlarged consumption horizon and the expanded outlays on 
research and development’’. 


The investment-growth relationship is developing and this finds ex- 
periment in the incremental capital—output ratio for the period 1950—1958. 
“On the whole, high productivity of new capital has gone hand in hand with 
high rates of growth of output and vice versa’. Government policy has hel- 
ped shape investment. The importance of a coordinated approach to an inves- 
tment programme and the creation of a climate favourable to investment is 
stressed. The Survey mentions the fiscal arrangements which affect investment 
and feels that there is plenty of scope for Government investment activity. 
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The pressure of the post-war population bulge is considered and investment 
requirements in education, housing and health are assessed. The authors are 
of the opinion that “‘during the past decade the pace of growth of investment 
has frequently had to be restrained in the industrial countries...The case for 
catching up on investment in essential public services must be regarded as 
worthy of the most careful consideration by Governments aleng with measures 
for the promotion of private investment’’. (P. 62) 


The picture regarding the under-developed countries and that of 
the Centrally planned economies is, however different. Whereas public invest- 
ment has been a “principal engine of recent progress’’, in some countries ‘‘the 
private enterprise sector has acquired a vigour and dynamism of its own...” 
(P. 95) However, the Survey does not minimise the effects of inflationary pre- 
ssures, the need of imports, the growing supplies of goods and services, and of 
raising “output without waiting upon substanti-lly higher levels of capital 
formation’’. It stresses the significance of careful allocation of current investi- 
ble resources and avoidance of imbalanced investment, and urges a larger in- 
flow of foreign capital. 


Part II is devoted to recent trends in industrial and primary expor- 
ting countries and Centrally planned economies. The Survey tells us that in 
primary exporting countries a contrast has been noticeable between rising or 
higher prices for many of the industrial raw materials and lower of declining 
prices for most of the foodstuffs. The problem of repayment as well as servi- 
cing oversea defts has arisen, the expansionary effects of Government finances 
are felt and employment problems bulk large. Stabilization programmes in 
the countries in which disequilibrium remains serious are not expected to 
achieve their goals in 1960, says the Survey. The authors, however, acknow- 
ledge the fact that “increased production is helping to keep the Indian eco- 
nomy in better balance, but the margin continues to be narrow.’’ (P.224) 


The Survey tells many other interesting things. It must be closely 
studied by our planners who will tremendously gain by a comparative study 
which is realistically done by the authors. It isa masterly analysis of the 
world economic situation which has been surveyed with complete detachment 
and without any bias. 


Social Science Research and Libraries : Papers and summary proceedings of the 
Library Seminar on Researchin the Social Sciences, New Delhi, 2-4 January 
1959 : Edited by S. R. Ranganathan and Girja Kumar. Bombay : Asia Publish- 
ing House. 1960. 196p. Rs. 10.50 nP. (Ranganathan Series in Library Science 5) 


We have long needed a book which deals in the Social Sciences in- 

India, Union Catalogue of Periodicals, Government Publications, Documenta- 
tion Work and its technique and organization ina specialized library. This 
must book for librarians and scholars in Social Sciences contains nine work- 
ing papers and proceedings of the Seminar. Thirty-eight specialists from 
various important libraries of India, and some from abroad met on the ini- 
tiative of the Indian School of International Studies in cooperation with the 
Indian Council of World Affairs Library. 


The papers which were read and discussed on topics such as “The 
Social Sciences and Their Inter relations’’ by William F. Ogburn; ‘The Orga- 
nization of Research Collections in India” and ‘‘Official Publications and Ke- 
search” by Girja Kumar; ‘‘The Contribution of Library to Research” by 
Phillips Bradley; ‘‘itesearch Libraries: A Cooperative Approach” by B. I. 
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Trivedi; ‘Union Catalogue of Periodicals” by S. Parthasarathy; ‘Organiza- 
tion and Handling of UN Publications’’ by B.C. Tewari; ‘Documentation and 
the Social Sciences’”’ by P. N. Kaula; ‘“‘Documentation and Unesco’s Activi- 
ties’’ by Thakore R. Shah; and ‘Standard for Catalogues of Government Pub- 
lications’’, “‘Documentation’’ and ‘“‘Need for Research in the Technique of 
Facet — Analysis and Chain Procedure in Social Science Documentation’’ by 
S. R. Ranganathan. 


Twenty-one propositions, covering all aspects relating to better lib- 
rary classification and circulation systems and their utility to the reader for- 
med the basis of the discussions and a series of useful findings arrived at. 


We hope this book will be welcomed by all librarians and scholars 
and help in the advancement of research work. Each paper has its own sig- 
nificance and will be read with advantage. 


Careers Encyclopedia : A work of reference upon some 240 occupations, for 
teachers, parents, school-leavers, undergraduates and employment officials. 
Second Edition extensively revised. Edited by G. H. Chaffe and P. J. Edmonds. 
London : Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd. 1958. 672p. 15s. 


This comprehensive reference book is designed as a quick reference 
work and follows a simple alphabetical arrangement. It is widely recognised 
as an authoritative source of occupational information. 


The selection of CAREERS is equally popular and varied, ranging 
from Accountancy, Architecture, Army, Banking, Broadcasting, Business, 
Civil Service, Customs and Excise Officer, Dancing, Engineering, Fuel Tech- 
nology, Glass Technology, Industrial Management, Journalism, Librarianship, 
Medicine and Surgery, Midwifery, Nursing, Oil Industry, Personal Manage- 
ment, Photography, Poultry Farming, Printing, Public Relations, Radio and 
Electronics, Rubber Industry, Salesmanship, Stock Exchange to Teaching, 
Travel Agency, Watches and Clock Making, and Youth Leadership. 

The book is well produced, has several useful appendices and an 
excellent index. It should be in the possession of every Library, Informa- 
tion Centre. Employment Exchange, and on the shelves of members of the 
Public Service Commission. 





IASLIC Special Publication, No. 1: Papers Contributed to the Symposia held on 
the occasion of The Third IASLIC Conference, Calcutta, 1960. Indian Associa- 
tion of Special Libraries and Information Centres, c/o Geological Survey of India 
Library. 199p. Rs. 6.00. 


A full record of Papers of an important Conference of the Indian 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Centres, held from January 
23 to 25, 1960, containing papers on special libraries and information centres 
in India, Documentation, Classification of Technical Information on Corrsion 
Topics, Scientific Communication in India, India’s Research Resources and 
their Organization and Retrieval, Union Catalogue of Periodicals and Biblio- 
graphic Control of Materials. 


The book is a valuable key to much useful information about special 
libraries, special library work and information services in India. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Library & Book Trade Annual 1961; Edited by Wyllis E. Wright. 
New York : R. R. Bowker Company. 347p. $6.95 net. 

An Outline of Experimental Education, by Robert R. Rusk. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. 1960. 118p. 15sh. 

Aristotle’s Mother : An imaginary conversation, by Herbert Read. (Herbert 
Read Reprints Number one) North Harrow Middlesex : Phillip Ward. 

Careers Encyclopedia, Edited by G.H. Chaffe & P.J. Edmonds. 2nd ed., exten- 
sively revised. London : Cleaver—Home Press Ltd. 1958. 672p. 15sh. 

Colon Classification, by S.R. Ranganathan. 6th ed., completely revised. Bom- 
bay : Asia publishing House. 1960. 440p. Ks. 18.75 n.p. 

Cataloguing and processing procedures for elementary school libraries,chicago 
public schools, by Benjanin C. Willo. Chicago : Chicago Teachers College 
1959. 130p. 

Diamond Jubilee Commemoration Volume, Edited by V.P. Varma. Pilani : 
Birla Education Trust. 1961. 164p. Rs. 3.00 

Diamond Jubilee Souvenir, 1901—1961; Edited by V. P. Varma. Pilani : 
Birla Education Trust. 1961. 238p. Rs. 15.00. 

Directory of Nuclear Reactors, Volume 3: Research, Test and Experimental 
Reactors. Vienna : International Atomic Energy Agency. 1960. 354p. $4.00 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 45th Aniversary Pictorial 
History. 

Folk Dance Company of the USSR. by M. Chudnovsky. Moscow : Foreign 
Languages Publishing House. 1959. 101p. 

Food & Freedom : Gearing U.S. Farr production to World Plenty and peace. 
Washington : Conference on Economic Progress, 1960. 80p. 50C. 


Full-Back (Position skills and play series) Wakefield, Yorkshire : Educational 
Productions Ltd. 1960. 33p. 2s. 6d. net. 


Hapiness and peace for the peoples: N.S. Khurshchov’s visit to India, Burma, 
Indonesia and Afghanistan, February 11—March 5, 1960 340p. (with pho- 
tographs) 

Humour in married life, edited by Ram Niwas Lakhotia. Ahmedabad : Asha 
Publishing House. 1961. 104p. Rs. 1.80 n.p. 

Index Translationum : International Bibliography of Translations Vol. 12 
Paris : Unesco. 1961 738p. $18.50 

International Bibliography of Social and Cultural Anthropology, Vol. IV. 
Paris : Unesco. 1960. 341p. $6.50 

Large Radiation Sources in Industry : Vol. 2 Vienna: International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 1960. 447p. $4.50 

Library Administration, by Reginald Northwood Lock. London. Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son Lid. 1961- 143p. 15sh. net. 

Life Divine. Guntur: Sri Sita Rama Nama Sankirtan Sangham. 1960. 88p. 
80 n.p. 

Lonely God, Lonely Man, by Deon Turner. New York : Philosophical Library 
1960. 191p. $3.75 

Management in American Pen Industries with lessons for India by Om P. 
Kaushal. Lucknow : Balkrishna Book Company. 1961. 79p. Rs. 6.00 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

Multilateral Agreements. (Legal Series 1) Vienna: The International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 1959. 258p. $2.50 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 1959. edition. Washington : United States 
Department of Labor. 785p. $4.25 

Paperbound (11,000) Books in print (Winter 1960—61). New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company. 1960. 416p $2.00. 

Play Activities for the Retarded Child by Bernice Wells Carlson and David R. 
Ginglend. Nashville : Abingdon Press. 1961. 224p. $4.00 

Poems with Power to strengthen the Soul, Compiled and Edited by James 
Mudge. Neshville : Abingdon Press. 308p. 

Political Parties: A Sociological study of the oligarchical tendencies of modern 
democracy. New York: Dover Publications, Inc. 1959. $416p. $2 00. 

Principles of Moral Philosophy, by Ben Kimpel. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1960. 234p $3.75. 

Proceedings of the Joint Conference: American Library—Candian Library 
Associations, Montreal Quebec, June 19—24, 1960. Chicago: American 
Library Association. 79p. 

Select Articles on Current Affairs, Vol. 4: 1959; Compiled by B.C. Tewari 
and Shukat Ashraf. New Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs. 1960 230p. 
Rs. 7.50 n.p. 

Students’ Handbook 1961. London: The Library Association. 1961. 8s. 8d. 

The American Rightwing, by Ralaph E. Ellsworth and Sarab M. Harris. 
Urbana : Illinois Graduate School of library Science. 1960. 50p. $1.00 
(Occasional Papers No. 59 November 1960) 

The Study of Reference Material, by R.C. Benge. Purley, Surrey: London and 
Home Counties Branch of the Library Association. 1960. 29p. 2s. 6d. 

Television Teaching Today, by Henry R. Cassiser. Paris: Unesco. 1960. 267p. 
$3.00 

The Annual International Congress Calendar. 1961 edition. Brussels : Union 
of International Associations. 87p. $3.00 

The Literature of the Social Sciences : An introductory survey and guide, by 
Peter R. Lewis. London : The Library Association. 1960. 222p. 28sh. 

The Report of the University Librarian to the Senate, 45th Year : September 
1959 to August 1960. Vancouver: The University of British Columbia. 
1960. 60p. 

The Vakhtangore School of Stage Art, by Nikolai Gorchakov. Moscow: Foreign 
Languages Publishing House. 206p. 

The Wonderful Wizard of OZ, by Frank Baum, with Pictures by W.W. Dens- 
low. New York: Dover Publications, Inc. 268p. $1.45 

The Word as a Physiological and Therapeutic Factor, by K.I. Platonov. Mos- 
cow : Foreign Languages Publishing House. 1959, 452p. 

There is No End, by Lydia Margaret Barrette. New York: The Scarecrow 
Press, Inc. 1961. 167p. $4.00 

University of London. Report of the Library Committee for the year ended 
31 July 1960. London 1960 20p. 

Vacations Abroad : Courses, Study Tours, Work Camps, Vol. XIII, 1961. 
Paris : Unesco. 1961. 187p. $1.25 

Wit and Wisdom of India, Edited by. N.B. Sen. New Delhi: New Book Society 
of India. 1961. 480p. Rs. 36.00 

Wit and Wisdom of Mahatma Gandhi, Edited by N. B. Sen. New Delhi: New 
Book Society of India. 1960. 258p. Rs. 25.00 

World history : Our Heritage. Bombay : Asia Publishing House. 1960. 344p. 
Rs. 14.00 

Yearbook of the United Nations 1959. New York: United Nations 1960. 660p. 
$12.50. 
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BOOKS that instruct, inspire and extend knowledge 


Yoga: A Scientific Evaluation, by Kovoor T. Behanan. ) 
17 photographs, Glossay, Index 290p. paperbound $1.65. 


In this scientific evalution, Dr. Behanan clearly explains and evalu- 
ates such fundamental concepts of Hindu thought as “‘prakriti’, ‘“‘purusha’”’ 
“sattva,’’ and many others, and presents a valuable historical synopsis of the 
development of Hindu relgious philosophy and of the relationship of yoga to 
the greater body of Hindu thought. Throughout. he shows how these ideas 
are related to familiar Western philosophic conceptions. His description of 
the methods by which yogim achieve minute musculature control over their 
bodily functions are specially detailed and his careful evalution of the psycho- 
logical results of these neuromuscular exercises is lucid and well-balanced. 


Dr. Behanan, a Hindu by birth who studied at Calcutta University 
and at Yale, has based much of his study on his own first-hand experiences 
with yoga theory and practices in India. 


Leibniz, by Herbert Wildon Carr. 218p. Paperbound $1.35. 


This book contains a lively and stimulating discussion of the great 
Enlightenment in philosopher’s life and work, his philosophical theories, and 
the influence of his ideas on the development of philosophy. 

The major portion of the book, however, is devoted to a detailed, 
thorough, yet easily comprehensible discussion and analysis of Leibniz’s major 
works : the ‘‘Theodicy’’, ‘‘The Principles of Nature and Grace’, ‘‘The Mona- 
dology,’’ and other works. 


Written for the interested layman as well as the philosophy student 
this volume can serve as an intoduction to the unique intellectual achieve- 
ments of a man who ranks among the most versatile personailties of the Age 
of Reason. 


Political Parties, by Robert Michels. 434p. Paperbound $2.00 


In this admirable book, the learned author outlines the internal | 
weaknesses which threaten democracy’s survival as a political system and 
way of life. [ 
It deals with the nature of leadership in the social organization both } 
on the governmental and trade union levels. Particular stress is given to the 
process whereby the cultured few speak for the masses and so develop into ; 
leaders. The author next looks at the social structure of various levels of } 
society, as modified by organization and pressure of industrialization, An 
analysis is made of the referendum, the pressure on the leader to identify 
with the masses, syndicalism, and anarchism as attempts to restricts the 


——————— > 


growth of oligarchies. i 
DOVER PUBLICATIONS 
180 Varick street, NEW YORK 14 N.Y. 
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TAGORE CENTENARY NUMBER 


The Indian Librarian 


Volume 16 Number 1 
JUNE 1961 


Guest Editor: Bimal Kumar Datta 


Some of the Features 


Rabindranath and Indian Library Movement—Bimal Kumar Datta, Librarian, 
Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan. 

The Function of a Library—Rabindranath Tagore 

Chronological Bibliography of Tagore’s Works 1878 to 1941 

Towards a Comprehensive Tagore Bibliography—Benoyendra Sengupta, Assis- 
tant Librarian, National Library, Calcutta. 

Selected Writings by Tagore—(Translated into English) 

New Outlook on Library Administration—C. G. Viswanathan, F.L.A., Univer- 
sity Librarian, U. P. Agricultural University, Pantnagar. 

Library Movement in Andhra Pradesh—P. S. R. K. Ayyavari Sastri, S. V. Uni- 
versity Library, Tirupati. 

Qualified Librarians & Their Problems—S. Justin D. Rajan, Assistant Libra- 
rian, St. John’s College, Palayamkottai. 


Notable Books of 1960. 





Contents of the Indian Librarian 1960 


MARCH 1960 
Compiling A Bibliography (— T. K.S. Iyenger) Research Library and its 
Problems (— Amulya Chandra Ray) Three Card System: A means for 
Better Service (— Umesh Datta Sharma) Problems of Libraries in Indla 
(— H. K. Majumder) History of Indian Laxicography (— P. N. Venkatchari) 


JUNE 1960 
Libraries & Library Movement in India (— Benoyendra Sengupta) Role of 
Libraries (—Fazal Elahi) Library Cataloguing—What it Implies (— Amulya 
Chandra Ray) The Couneil on Library Resources (— Lee Grove) Importance 
of Annotations in a Bibliography (— T. K. S. Iyengar) Faculty Participation 
in Book Selection (— A. S. Pickett) 


SEPTEMBER 1960 
Library Education in India (— Dr. J. S. Sharma) Libraries and Social Edu- 
cation (— K. R. Rao) The Story of the Encyclopedia (— P. K. Banerjea) 
Library Personnel in Ancient and Medieval India (— Bimal Kumar Datta) 
200 Million Books for Soviet Children (—S. Lyubimova) The Practice of 
Book Selection in a University Library (— Aroon V. Thakore) An Aspect of 
Library Education (— Roy Stokes) 


DECEMBER 1960 
Librarian of Today (— D. N. Marshall) The Book Classification (— H. K. 
Majumder) Book Selection for the Public Library (— A.C. Ray) Social Role 
of Libraries in India Today (— Hakim Singh) The School Library and its 
Librarian (— V. P. Kolhatakar) The Interamerican Library School (— Luis 
Floren) Planning Literature and Documentation (— P. N. Kaula) 
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Highlights for Libraries and Librarians 


GUIDELINES FOR LIBRARY PLANNERS: Edited by Keith Doms and 
Howard Rovelstad. Chicago : American Library. Association. 128 pages. $3.75. 





A report based on the proceedings -of the 1959 Library Buildings 
and Equipment Institute of A. L.A.’s Library Administration Division. » 
Separate sections include : comprehensive papers by experts on various 
aspects of library building; presentation, criticism and discussion of the plans 
for eight college, university, and public library buildings; statistical data and 
comment on the plans for twelve school libraries; pros and cons of remodel- 
ing; and an outline for library equipment specification writing. Photos, dia- 
grams, and floor plans supplement the text. A guide to the major elements 
of planning and equipping libraries based on the knowledge and experience 
of those who have faced library building problems. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO AN AGING POPULATION : Edited by Ruth M. 
White. Chicago : American Library Association. (Public Library Reporter No. 
10) 68 pages. $1.75. 





A report on the 1959 Institute presented by A. L. A.’s Adult Ser- \ 
vices Division and Office for Adult Education. Many facets of aging and 


how they relate to the library are covered in talks by librarians and by other > 
experts in special fields. A most helpful tool in answering the question of 
your library’s responsibilities and capabilities for service to the community’s 


senior citizens. 


GOLDEN MULTITUDES : The Story of Best Sellers in the United States, by 
Frank Luther Mott. New York: R. R. Bowker Company. 1960. 371 pages. 


$8.00. 


The book is a comprehensive study of best sellers from 1662 to 1945. 
Mr. Mott, a Pulitzer Prize-winning newspaperman and distinguished educator 
discusses such questions as: What is a bestseller ? What books have been } 
“surefire’’ for authors ? etc. The discussion is divided into groups that illus- 
trate various popular trends : the religious books of early colonial days; 18th i 
century sentimental novels; historical novels; family novels, etc., replete with 
facts and ancedotes. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY CATALOGUING, by Dwijendranath 
Dutta. Caleutta : The World Press Ltd. 146 pages. Rs. 7.50 nP. 


This book is intended as a guide for the use of students of librarian- 
ship and the practising cataloguer. The opening chapter describes the Lib- 
rary and the Catalogue. This is followed by other chapters on Forms of 
Catalogue, Dictionary and classified catalogues, Cataloguing policy, Codes of 
rules and their comparative study, Indic names, Analytical and corporate 
entries, Union catalogue and Organisation of cataloguing section. The book 
concludes with an Appendix (1) Capitalization, (2) Definition of important 
technical terms and an index. 
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University Librarians in the 1960 
India Wheat Loan Programme 








Left to right 
Makhan Lal Kaul, Jammu & Kashmir University; Bindeshwari Prasad 
Mishra, Patna University; Miss V. K. Khandwala, S. N. D. T. Women’s 
University, Bombay; Mrs & Mr. Daltons; K. A. Isaac, University of Kerala, 
Trivandrum; Mr. Theodore Waller, member of the International Relations 
Committee and Vice President of the Grolier Society; V. Durairajan, Anna 
ma!ai University, Annamalainagar. (See page 209 and 212 for news). 
This photograph was received by the courtesy of Mr. Jack 
Dalton, Chairman of the International Relations Committee of the 
American Library Association. 't was taken when Mrs. & Mr. 
Dalton were at home to the visitors to meet the other members 
of International Relations Committee. We are very much grateful 
to Mrs. & Mr. Dalton for their cooperation and interest in The 
Indian Librarian. 
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BOOKS THAT MATTER 


Lonely God. Lonely Man Dean Turner $3.75 
Lost Legends of Israel Dagobert D. Runes 2.75 
Principles of Cartesian Philosophy Baruch Spinoza 4.75 
The Principles of Moral Philosophy Ben Kimpel 3.75 
How to improve Your Mind Baruch Spinoza 2.75 
The Religion of the Occident Martin A. Larson 6.00 
The Nature of Judaism Samuel Umen 3.75 
Races of Mankind : Their Origin and Migration Calvin I. Kephart 6.00 
The Dimensional Structure of Time Irvin Morgenstern 3.75 
Dictionary of The American Indian John Stiutenburgh Jr. 10.00 
Soldiers of the Word John M. Gibson 3.75 
Ordeal of Faith Francis P. Weiscenburger 6.00 
American Literature and the Dream Frederic I. Carpenter 4.75 
The Meaning of Americanism Robert N. Beck 4.75 
The Blind Seer : George Matheson John Crew Tyler 4.75 
Philosophy of Literature Gustav E. Mueller 3. 50 
The Diary of Soren Kierkegaard Peter P. Rohde, ed. 4.75 
American Business Dictionary Harold Lazarus 10.00 
Johannes Kepler : Life and Letters Carola Baumgardt 3.75 
Renaissance Cavalier John S. White 3.50 
Essays in Traditional Jewish Thought Samuel Belkin 3.50 
Economic Fictions Paul K. Crosser 4.75 
Zarine (Les Larmes de la Destine) : Tragedy in 

Two Acts Ulric Devare 2.75 
Sociology of Religion Georg Simmel 3.75 
Alice in Bibleland Gcorge Wills 2.75 
lerra : An Allegory Gregor Lang 4.75 
Forerunners of Jesus Leroy Waterman 3.75 


What Everyone Should Know About Judaism Morton M. Applebaum 


Philosophical Library, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
15, East 40th Street, NEW YORK I6, N. Y. 
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Volume XV 
Abdur Eazzaque, M. (Unesco Seminar) 139 
All India Educational Confrence : 130 
All-Union State Library of Foreign Literature 54 
All U. P. Library Conference 126 
American Book Fair 83 
American Library Association & the CLA Conference 70 
An aspect of library education (Roy Stokes) 76 
An experiment in out-of-print book buying (A. S. Pickett) 122 
Ariyama Takashi 6 
Asadullah, K. M. 13, 52 
Asia Foundation 6 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 11 
Association of Special Libraries & Information Bureaux 130 
Banerjea, P. K. 58 
Barashenkov, V. + 
Baroda, Ruler of 11 
Bengal Library Association 15 
Bhargava, G. D. Telescoping in Colon Classification 196 
Bhatia S. Book Festival of Panjab (1961) 215 2, 3, 5, 7, 13, 53, 142 
Book Selection 71 
Book Selection for the Public Library 102 
British Council 126, 128 129 
Cadre for Government librarians 210 
Calcutta Public Library 10 
Cataloguing and Classitication 25 
Cataloguing as an asset 79 
Cataloguing Code or Rules 24 
Cecil Block . 146 
Central State Library, Chandigarh 216 
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Classified Catalogue 23 
Colon Classification 175, 196 
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Daya Mata, Sri, Sri 5 
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Library Administration 171 

Library Association, London 28, 217 
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Library of the Future 130 
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Madras Uuiversity 83, 210 
Majumdar, H. K. The Book Classification 10 
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Marathwada University Library 37 
Marshall, D. N. Librarian of Today 97 
Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh 129 
Messages and Greetings 3 
Mohammad Arifuddin (Unesco Seminar) 139 
Morsch, Lucille (Miss) Honoured 212 
Mukherjee, Prabhat 13 
National Library 14 
National Library Week, 1961 161 
Nesit Memorial Prize 200 
Norway’s Floating Library 65 
Ohio State Library : 212 
Pickett, A. S. 6 
Pickett, A. S. An experiment in out-of-print book buying 122 
Pickett, A. S. Faculty participation in book selection 32 
Planning a library building (V. S. Rastogi) 189 
Planning Literature & Documentation (P. N. Kaula) 118 
Plumbe, W. J. 65 
Population Essay Contest (Award 1960) 124 
‘‘Project India’ Presents Books to Universities 83 
Public Libraries & Reading Rooms in A. P. 210 
Panjab State Library Association 36 
Purna Prasad Amatya (Unesco Seminar) 141 
Raina, T. N. 891.3 Hindi Literature Expansion 207 
Rangachar, H. N. Select bibliography on Geophysical Instrumentation 204 
Ranganathan, Dr. S. R. 13, 52, 54, 143, 175 
Rao, K. R. Libraries and Socia] Education 35 
Rare Kooks 20 
Rastogi, V. S. Planning a Library Building 189 
Ray, A. C. Book Selection for the Public Library 102 
Ray, A. C. Library Cataloguing — What it implies 21 
Ray, Dr. Nihar Ranjan (Ray) 3, 13, 36 
Regional Seminar on Library Development in S. A. 81, 131 
Report of the Advisory Committee for Libraries 13, 53 
Role of Libraries (Fazal Elahi) 16 
Rudomino (Mrs. M.) 54 
Sayers W. C. B. 17 
School Libraries (M M. Job) 201 
Sengupta, B. 7 
Sengupta, B. Libraries and Library Movement in India 9 
Shafa Omid, F. (Mrs.) (Unesco Seminar) 141 
Sharify, Dr. Nasser 6 
Sharma, Dr. J. S. (Library Education in India) 51 
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Stokes, Roy 

Stokes, Roy. An Aspect of Library Education 
Srivastava, A. P. (Unesco Seminar) 

Srivastava, A. P. Knowledge Classification on March 
Standards for State Libraries 

Subodh Mookerjee Honoured 

Swank, Dr. Raynard C. 


Tagore Centenary Celebrations 

Tandon, M. M. L. 142, 167, 
Telescoping in Colon Classification (G. D. Bhargava) 

Thakore, A. V. The Practice of Book Selection in a Univ. Library 
The American Documentation Institute 

The Book Classification (H. K. Majumdar) 

The British Museum Moves Ahead (Sir Frank C. Francis) 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York 

The end of correspondence cources 

The Interamerican Library School (Luis Floren) 

The Practice of Book Selection in a Univ. Library (A. V. Thakore) 
The Qualified Library Staff 

The School Library & its Librarian (V. P. Kolhatkar) 

The Story of the Encyclopaedia (P. K. Banerjea) 

The U. S: Book Exchange 

Training in Librarianship 

Two hundred million books for Soviet Children (S. Lyubimova) 
U. K. Book Exhibition 
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University Grant Commission 53, 
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U. P. Degree College Library Association 

U. P. Library Conference 1960 

U. S. — USSR Librarians Mission 
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Veronese, Dr. Vittorino 
Wakeman, John 


What Lenin said 
White, H. L. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


A Bibliography of Canadiana (G. M. Boyle) 
A Guide to the study of the United States of America 
(Library of Congress) 


Aldrich, F. D. The School Library in Ohio 
Amar Nath. News Reporting and Press Photography for everybody 
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American Association of School Librarians. Standards for School 
Library Programs 160 


An Outline of experimental education (Robert R. Rusk) 222 
Aristotle’s Motor (Herbert Read) 227 
Barrette, L. M. There is no end 226 
Beggars in velvet (Carlyle Marney) 48 
Book Selection and Censorship : A Study of School and Public 

Libraries in California (Marjorie Fiske) 39 
Books in my Bagyage (Lawrence Clark. Powell) 221 
Books in Print 1960 86 
Books Received 49, 50, 95, 96, 162, 230, 231 
Borgwardt, Stephanie. Library Display 153 
Boyle, G. M. A Bibliography of Canadiana 161 
Britain : An official handbook 1960 91 
Careers Encyclopaedia (G. H. Chaffe & P. J. Edmonds) 229 
Chamberlin, W. Guide to Art Reference Books 99 
Chanana, D. R. Slavery in Ancient India 224 


Commonwealth of Americans : A search for the missing chapters 
of our story (Byron D. Murray) 44 
Communication : An introduction to the history of the alphabet, 
writing, printing, books and libraries (Elmer D. Johnson) 42 


Corbett, E. V. Public Library Finance and Accountancy 40 
Corbett, Jim. Man-Eaters of Kumaon and the Temple Tiger 156 
Davis, E. L. Recommended Children’s Books of 1959—60 94 


Directory of University Research Bureaus and Institutes 
(Gale Research Company) 94 


Downs, R. B. The First Freedom 82 
Elements of Library Classification (S. R. pen 41 
Essays in Metaphysics (Martin Heidegger) 223 
Fiske, Marjorie. Book Selection and Censorship 39 
Fujisawa, Chikao. Zen and Shinto 88 
Girja Kumar. Social Science Research and Libraries 228 
Guide to Art Reference Books (W. Chamberlin) 99 
Heidegger, Martin. Essays in Metaphysics 223 
Hunt, C. W. Mighty Men of God with a Good Work for Cain 91 
Impex Reference Catalogue of Indian Books 50 
Index Translationum, Vol. 11 80 
Index Translationum, Vol. 12 188 
India Today (Frank Moraes) 45 : 


Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information Centres. 
Special Publication No. | 229 


Johnson, E. D. Communication : An introduction to the history 
of the alphabet, writing, printing, books & libraries 42 





Kalam Belagam (Nashad) - 92 
King, P. D. The Principle of Truth . 155 
Lakhotia, R. N. Practical problems on Income-tax 160 


Libraries, Education and Society (John E. Fogarty) 182 
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Library Administration (R. N. Lock) 

Library Display (Stephanie Borgwardt) 

Library Manual (Dr. S. R. Ranganathan) 

Library of Congress. A Guide to the study of the USA 

Linder, LeRoy H. The Rise of Current Complete National Bibliography 


Man-Eaters of Kumaon and the Temple Tiger (Jim Corbett) 
Marney, Carlyle. Beggars in velvet 

Mighty Men of God with a good word for Cain (Clark W. Hunt) 
Moraes, Frank. India Today 

Murray, B. D. Commonwealth of Americans 

Nanavati, D. The Estate Duty Act with commentary 

Nashad. Kalam Belagam 

Nesfield’s English Grammar (N. K. Aggarwala and F. T. Wood) 
News Reporting and Press Photography for Everybody (Amar Nath) 


Panjabi, K. L. Rajendra Prasad : First President 

Patel, S. R. Recognition in the Law of Nations 

Practical problems on Income-Tax (R. N. Lakhotia) 

Pretoria : State Library. South African National Bibliograpy 
Price, J. M. Reading for life 

Public Library Finance and Accountancy (Edmund _ V. Corbett) 


Rajendra Prasad : First President of India (Kewal L. Panjabi) 
Ranganathan, S. R. Elements of Library Classification 
Ranganathan, S. Kk Library Manual 

Read, Herbert. Aristotle’s Mother 

Reading for life (Jacob M. Price) 

Recognition in the Law of Nations (S. R. Patel) 
Rocommended Children’s Books of 1959-60 (E. Louise Davis) 
Rusk, R. R. An.Outline of experimental education 
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; Saha, J. Union list of learned periodicals 
Santhanam, K. Satyagraha and the State 

) Science, Technical Libraries and the Education of Special Librarians 
Sen, N. B. Wit and Wisdom of Jawaharlal Nehru 

, Slavery in Ancient India (D. R. Chanana) 

Social Science Research and Libraries (Girja Kumar) 
South African National Blbliography 

Standards for School Libray Programs (A. A. S. L.) 
Strunk, William. The Elements of Style 

Student’s Handbook 1960 (The Library Association) 
Study Abroad, Vol. 12, 1961 

q Subject Guide to Books in Print 1960 


Teaching and Reading (James Creese) 
The Elements of of Style (William Strunk) 
The Estate Duty Act with commentary (D. H. Nanavati) 
The First Freedom (Robert B. Downs) 
The Population of Asia and the Far East, 1960-1980 (United Nations) 
The Principle of Truth (Petor D. King) 
The Rise of Current Complete National Bibllography 
(LeRoy Harold Linder) 





The School Library in Ohio (F. D. Aldrich) 
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The Truth about a Publisher (Sir Stanley Unwin) 
There is no end (L. M. Barrette) 


Union list of learned periodicals (J. Saha) 

United Nations. The Population of Asia and the Far East 1950-1980 
United Nations. World Economic Survey 1959 

Unwin, Sir Stanley. The Truth about a Publisher 

Unwin, Sir Stanley. The Truth about publishing 

Veterinary Drugs in Current Use (Rudolph Seldon) 


Wit and Wisdom of Jawaharlal Nehru (N. B. Sen) 
World Economic Survey 1959 (United Nations) 


Yearbook of the United Nations 1959 
Zen and Shinto : the Story of Japanese Philosophy (Chikao Fujisawa) 








